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Thoughts and Deeds 
By Thomas Curtis Clark 


AY not, “It matters not what men may think, 
But ‘tis the deed avails.” As flower to seed, 


Is deed to thought; and as the seed foretells 
Hemlock or rose, thoughts tell the coming deed. 
BLOOMINGTON, 


IND. 











Our Greatest Service 

Great things are usually easier to do than small 
things, but the small things may be the greatest. It 
may seem a greater thing to preach an eloquent ser- 
mon to a thousand people—who listen, and go away, 
and forget,—than to tell an individual, face to face, 
that Christ wants him and he needs Christ. Yet that 
one earnest word may win one soul to Christ, and 
that is not a small thing. As John B. Gough said of 
the loving word of Joel Stratton that won him : ‘* My 
friend, it may be a small matter for you to speak the 
one word for Christ that wins a needy soul,—a sma/i 
matter to you, but it is everything to him.’ Are you 
allowing souls to be lost that might be saved by your 


invitation ? 
Pad 
Sacred Places 


Palestine is not the only Holy Land. God's pres- 
ence and working can touch with solemn glory the most 
familiar places, so that they shall no longer be unto 
us either common or unclean. Every life can have 
its Pisgah of revelation and promise, perhaps in the 
spot that seems to you but an ordinary hillside, until 
one day you took a book or a thought or a prayer up 
there. Every life has its Bethel, perhaps where you 
sleep uncomfortably, not because of stones for a pil- 
low, but because of wakeful children ; yet God comes 
near as patience cultures love, until even such an ex- 
perience is looked back upon as none other than the 
house of God and gate of heaven. Every life has its 
Bethlehem, where perhaps lie the stables, and the 
cattle and all the coarse, common drudgery of a daily 


work, yet there the Christ came in, and angels sang 
about you of heavenly love and earthly blessing. 
How many spots are there, too, in the most common- 
place way, where suddenly we have had to stop and 
say to ourselves, as John said to Peter when they went 
a fishing, and the unexpected joy appeared, ‘It is 
the Lord, it is the Lord,’’ and casting the garments 
of world and sense and flesh from us, we can plunge 
into the sea of eternal life, on the shores of which we 
are always walking, and have a moment of blessing 
alone with God. 
KK 


When the Train Stops 


It is easy to grumble at an unexpected halt, but 
it is not sensible. When unforeseen delays occur 
in our progress, it is fair to assume that they are 
troubling others as well as ourselves, and that they 
are not the result of either malice or carelessness. A 
railroad train comes to a full stop in the open country, 
backs a few feet, moves forward again, stops, and 
repeats the maneuver several times. ‘* What in the 
name of common sense does the engineer think he's 
doing?’’ complains a passenger, as though that 
official were either entirely incompetent, or amusing 
himself at the passengers’ expense. Another pas- 
senger assumes that engineer and conductor may be 
as interested as he is in reaching their destination on 
time, and as annoyed as he is at the delay. He may 
even go so far as to believe that neither engineer nor 
conductor is to blame, or he may be so exceptional as 
to remember that, if the blame is theirs, even he him- 
self made a mistake on one occasion. So he listens 
to the caustic talk going on around him about the 
wretched management of the road, or walks up the 


track and finds the engineer to be a fine looking 
human being, genuinely distressed over the broken 
eccentric, and apologizing in a manly way to the pas- 
sengers for the unpleasant situation in which they are 
placed. The complaining passenger does not reach 
his journey’s end a bit sooner than the other, and he 
has not had nearly so interesting a time of it. 


Hx 
Good Intentions Not Enough 


Intentional malice works only a small part of the 
world's injuries. How often we say ‘‘I never meant 
to do that,’’ as though our responsibility ended with 
our intentions! Very few of us set out in the morn- 
ing to see how many wounds we can inflict, or mis- 
takes we can make, before night-time ; but very many 
of us leave scars and mistakes in our pathway through 
a single day. We need to pray ‘‘ The Fool’s Prayer’’ 
more often : 


***Tis not by guilt the onward sweep 
Of truth and right, O Lord, we stay; 
’Tis by our follies that so long 
We hold the earth from heaven away. 


** These clumsy feet, still in the mire, 
Go crushing blossoms without end ; 
These hard, well-meaning hands we thrust 
Among the heart-strings of a friend. 
** Earth bears no balsam for mistakes ; 
Men crown the knave, and scourge the tool 
That did his will; but thou, O Lord, 
Be merciful to me, a fool !’’ 


And may our prayers be not only for mercy, but for 
wisdom to add thoughtfulness to goed intention, that 
we may crush no more blossoms on our way ! 


Loving Better than Being Loved 


YOUNG couple, newly betrothed, came to a val- 
ued elderly relative of one of the parties, and told 
him, in the gladness of their hearts, that they were 

engaged to be married. They came for his congratula- 
tions and blessing, assured, as they were, of his affec- 
tionate interest in them and his warm wishes for 
them. The form of his greeting surprised, if it did 
not disappoint, them. ‘* Well,’’ he said, if you are 
determined, each of you, to strive to make the other 
happy by your love, you are likely to succeed. But, 
if either of you is going to marry in order to be 
made happy by the other's love, you are sure to be 
disappointed.’’ That was all ; but that was enough. 
Just that was a great truth. He was a wise old friend. 
He knew the truth of what he was saying, and he 
wanted those young persons to know it. It would be 
well if all of us understood that truth, and lived in 
view of it. 

The wisest of men and of friends said, ‘‘ It is more 
blessed to give than to receive '’; and his words cov- 
ered the sweep of /ove as well as of minor gifts. As 
surely, therefore, as Jesus is true, and as his words 
express the truth, it is more blessed to give love than 
to receive love, in any and every relation of life. Do 
we realize this? Do we live and act ever in view of 
it? The measure of our success in life depends on 
our conformity to this principle of action. Our worth 
as parents or as children, as brothers or as sisters, as 
husbands or as wives, as friends or as Christians, 
pivots on our finding joy in loving rather than in be- 
ing loved, in giving love rather than in receiving love. 

A little child, in its unconsciousness, and in its 
helpless need, is tenderly loved by its devoted mother 
and its fond father. What would be the hope of that 
child if the parents measured and limited their love 
for the child by the child's love for them? Even 
when the child grows to give its love in return, the 


love of the parent grows more surely and faster than 
can the child’s. A child never, even in its maturer 
years, and at its best, loves its parent as that parent 
loved, and still loves, the child. Only when that 
child itself becomes a parent can it truly comprehend 
and fully appreciate the parental love that was given 
it in its helplessness and need. Then, indeed, it 
first realizes what a love was given it when it neither 
understood nor returned it. In this way it is that 
parental love illustrates and brings home the truth 
that loving is better than being loved, that in this 
sphere of love it is more blessed to give love than to 
receive love. 

Nor is it only in the relation of parent and child 
that it is more blessed to give love than to receive it. 
Between lovers, and in married life, the one whose 
chief joy and strongest desire is to give love and to 
make the loved one happy is the one likeliest to have 
joy and happiness, and even in turn to win or to hold 
love in that blessed relation. The one whose chief 
desire or endeavor is to be loved and to have love is 
likeliest to fail, or to fall short at the best, in the 
striving. 

What if the test were the one applied in every case 
of disagreement or difference between husband and 
wife ? Suppose the husband or the wife were to say, 
‘‘] married with the dominant desire to give love. 
That desire has never diminished ar wavered. My 
love has grown in its exercise ; it is stronger to-day 
than it ever was before’’? Would any tribunal say 
that there was failure on this side? Would even the 
conscience of such a loving one show where the fault 
was? 

This is not a question of mutual duties or of mutual 
responsibility. It is simply a test to be applied to 
individual duty and individual responsibility. If, in 
any case, a formal agreement has been made to give 
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so much love for so much love, like for like in kind 
and in degree, then, indeed, it may be proper for 
either party to appeal to this contract, and to point to 
the violation, by the other party, of its specific pro- 
vision. Thus a parent, under such an agreement, 
might deliberately desert a child on the ground that 
that child failed to return the love showered upon it 
by the parent. Or, a wife or a husband could pro- 
ceed to show that no fitting return of love was made 
by the other, according to agreement. No love had 
ever been promised or thought of except in return for 
love. - But the example of our Lord Jesus, and the ap- 
plication of his teachings, are on no such basis as this. 
They come home to us individually with full force, 
even though others in the closest of relations to us, or 
as our sacred associates in the Christian life, are sadly 
lacking on their part. The one question is, Are we 
doing our duty to the uttermost, are we living as we 
should, are we loving unfailingly as we ought to? 

This, indeed, is a high standard. Christ's standard 
is always high. But who of us will be contented with 
a lower standard than Christ's toward which to aspire 
and to strive? As Helen Hunt reminds us ; 


‘* When Love is strong, 
It never tarries to take heed, 
Or know if its return exceed 
Its gift; in its sweet haste no greed, 
No strifes belong. 


‘It hardly asks 
If it be loved at all; to take 
So barren seems, when it can make 
Such bliss, for the beloved’s sake, 
Of bitter tasks.”’ 


And as the disciple whom Jesus loved has told us, in 
Christ's spirit, ‘‘Herein is love, not that we loved 
God, but that he loved us.’" That is our pattern. 
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As to Lost Souls 


Ten questions are asked about what is going to 
happen to other people, for every one question that 
is asked about one’s own personal duty. But our 
own present duty is of infinitely greater importance 
to us than other folks’ future. This thought may be 
suggestive to two different Pennsylvania readers who 
are disturbed. over the possible fate of other souls than 
their own, and the strangeness of God's ways. One 
writes : 

Being an earnest reader of The Sunday School Times, and 
having received many good instructions from it, would vou 
lease let me know, through Notes on Open Letters, if the 
Peathen that are without the knowledge of a true God are lost ? 
I contend they are not. Am I wrong? If so, please correct me. 
I am a Sunday-school teacher, and do not want to teach any- 
thing wrong. 

How does this inquirer know that there are any 
heathen without the knowledge of a true God? Does 
the Bible t<il him of God's having created any such 
people? There are people living to-day who do not 
know of Jesus Christ as we know him ; but our Lord 
himself told what shall determine their future, in’ his 
description of the judgment given in the twenty-fifth 
chapter of Matthew. Those whom he pictures as 
saved, though they imply that they never knew him, 
are told that they are judged by the spirit in which 
they lived ‘‘unto one of these my brethren, even 
these least.’’ 

The other inquirer writes : 

The Times has given such helpful answers to so many hard 
questions that | am impelled to pass one on that is troubling 
a member of my Sunday-school class, which I am not able to 
answer in any helpful way to him or to my own satisfaction. 
Perhaps it is not answerable. // God Anew that so many souls 
would oe lost, why did he create them? We listened to a 
sermon, last week, on God's justice in condemning sinners, 
and it wakened this question in the mind of the young man. I 
deeply long to help him, but lack wisdom. I have asked of 
God this wisdom, and perhaps my impulse to write to the 
Times is the answer to my prayer. Can you help us? 

Why not suggest stating the problem in this way to 
that Sunday-school pupil : God knew that as many 
souls as withstood the temptations of earthly life and 
conquered in his Name would enter upon a future 
brighter and more glorious than that of the angels in 
heaven. Is it strange that his loving heart prompted 
him to give this opportunity to as many as possible ? 
It is true that real character necessitated the possi- 
bility of sinning and of being lost ; a soul who could 

not sin could not know what victory is. Therefore 
the loving Father gives us the choice, and of their 
own free will many have chosen sin. Suppose God 
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did know that many would prefer the lower to the 
higher ; was that a good reason for shutting out from 
the higher life of victory over sin the millions of 
souls who he also knew would choose the higher? 
No soul within human limitations can tell that Sun- 
day-school pupil why God permits sin and sin-ruined 
lives. But that pupil and all the rest of us may be 
sure that the God who is Love has only a loving 
reason in it all. It is worthier of our Heavenly 
Father to think rather of his joy in the salvation 
of millions than to wonder why he did not make 
automatons of mankind. 


x 
Should Untruth Be Confessed ? 


The question of confession of sin is often a puz- 
zling one, and is never an unimportant one. Uncon- 
fessed sin festers and poisons. Yet is it always a duty 
to tell others of our sin? The following letter from a 
Wisconsin reader describes a representative instance 
of this difficulty. - 

Upon the death of my grandfather, his will was taken to a 
lawyer, and I, a child of ten years, was asked by the lawyer if 
I had seen the will. I said ‘* No,"’ when | had been shown it 
by my mother. The will was in favor of my mother and three 
others, according to the wish of this aged parent. I heard the 
whole thing as he said it to my father, who wrote the will for 
him, and | know that to be true. What I want to know is, 
whether my seeing the will would make any difference in the 
case according to the facts given. Of course, my statement 
was untrue, but had I said *‘ Yes," would the money have 
been given to my mother just the same ? 

I don't recall any time since my conversion when this has 
come up to be settled until now. I don't see why it did not 
bother me before if it was wrong for my parents to have the 
same. What is my duty? I have never told any one about 
my untruth. Perhaps I ought to, butto whom? My mother is 
dead, or I could tell her. If I tell the others, they will insist 
on paying it back if it should be paid back and | wouldn't 
want them to do that, and I can’t myself. So I am perplexed. 

If the telling of that untruth injured any human 
being now living besides the Wisconsin correspondent, 
and the present confessing of that untruth and the 
stating of the whole truth would right that injury, it is 
the correspondent’s simple duty to God and man to 
confess the untruth and to tell the truth, no matter 
whether so doing results in the loss of her own entire 
property or, indeed, of others’ property. But if that 
untruth hurt no one but the writer of the letter, and no 
one to-day living is in any way the loser by that untruth 
except herself, it would seem that her only confession 
need be made to the Heavenly Father, as presumably 
it has been made long ago. It is, of course, the cor- 
respondent's duty to know what bearing, if any, her 
untruth had upon the disposition of her grandfather's 
property. Probably it had no bearing whatsoever. 
She can easily ascertain the fact in this particular, 
and it is her duty to do this. Having done so, only 
good can then come from acting in accordance with 
the Heavenly Father's love of truth and abhorrence of 


a lie. 
x 
Does “ Belief”’ Save ? 


There are endless ways of confusing and puzzling 
ourselves in the simplest things, when we set out to 
try to do so. Faith in Christ as the Saviour is not 
beyond the child's grasp, but the farther one gets 
from childhood the more liable one seems to stumble 
over the things that have been revealed to little chil- 
dren. Here is a good illustration of this in a letter 
from a New York reader : 


How would you reply to the following objection? A man 
says, I cannot accept the teaching of the orthodox churches, 
because I do not believe it is right that salvation is by belief 
on the Lord Jesus Christ only. A man may spend a lifetime 
in good works and self-denial, and yet he is lost unless he be- 
lieves in the atonement. Another man may be a bad man for 
a lifetime, and at last be put to death for his crimes, and yet 
you teach that this man, with a hfetime of wickedness behind 
him, can be saved at the last moment by simple faith in the 
atonement. Please answer in your replies to Notes on Open 
Letters. 

One man says he believes he can live such a good 
life that he needs no Saviour; he believes that he 
can save himself. Another man makes no attempt to 
live a good life, but realizes, at its close, his miserable 
failure and the hopelessness of himself ; he cries out 
that he needs a Saviour, and commits himself to 
Christ. There is no question here of belief or dis- 
belief in something called an ‘‘atonement.'’ It is a 
question between supreme confidence in one’s self, 
and supreme confidence in a Saviour outside of self. 
Horace Bushnell once defined faith as ‘‘ that act by 
which one person, a sinner, commits himself to the care 
of another person, a Saviour.’' This is very different 
from intellectual belief in a doctrine. Doctrines do 
not save; Jesus alone saves. Let the ‘‘ objector" 
referred to in the New York letter bear one thing in 
mind : neither he nor any other man living believes 
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that he can save himself. Men may bolster them. 
selves up with knowing talk about their futures not 
depending on what they believe or do not believe. 
All men know in their hearts that they are miserably 
insufficient to themselves, both here and in the world 
to come. To such men, ‘‘moral*’ or immoral, full 
of good works or full of evil works, the Saviour’s 
offer of salvation is extended. They may take it, or 
they may reject it. 
a“ 


Marion Lawrance’s 
Question Box 


The General Secretary of the International Sunday-school Conven- 
tion will answer here questions on Sunday-school matters—nof biblical 
questions—that are of . ae interest. If not answered here, they will 
be replied to personally. Address “‘ Merion Lawrance’s Question 
Box,”’ The Sunday School Times, 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Where can I learn about the order for boys entitled 
* Knights of King Arthur’’? 

Write, enclosing 25 cents, to the Rev. Dr. William 
Byron Forbush, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, for the book 
entitled ‘* The Boys’ Round Table,’”’ explaining the order 
of ‘‘ Knights of King Arthur,’’ 








I understand there is a correspondence school for Sunday- 
school teachers, or, at least, some method for helping teachers 
through correspondence. Where can I get further information 
about it ?—INQUIRER. 

Address the Pilgrim Press, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, 
and ask for the circular entitled **Teacher Training at 
Home.”’ This will tell you of one such method, 

PUTNAM, CONN.—Are curtains separating classes in a gal- 
lery, or chapel, desirable where rolling partitions cannot be 
had ?—C. E. C 

Yes, indeed. It is the sight which disturbs far more 
than the sound, Of course separate rooms are desirable, 
but curtains answer the purpose very well indeed. Cur- 
tains are used by a very large number of schools in all 
parts of the country. 


How can I get order quickly at the opening of Sunday- 
school when older people are disposed to talk? 

If there is difficulty in this direction, call the officers and 
teachers and older people together, and lay the matter 
plainly but kindly upon their hearts. Never begin your 
school until order is secured. When the disturbers realize 
that you are waiting for them, perhaps they will wake up 
to the fact that they are doing the most unfortunate thing 
they could possibly do at such a time in not coming to 
order. 


NEBRASKA.—I am deeply interested in work among boys. 
Can you tell me of any periodical that treats of the subject, 
especially as to how to entertain them ?—M. 

There is a quarterly magazine published by ‘‘ Men of 
To-morrow,’’ 14 Beacon Street, ston, at $1 a year; 
single copies, 25 cents. This is edited by the Rev. Dr, 
William Byron Forbush, and is very meaty indeed with 
good suggestions in this line. You might also read Charles 
Stelzle’s new book, entitled ‘* Boys of the Street: How to 
Win Them ”’ (50 cents). 


NEw YorK.—What is the best method of keeping record of 
systematic contributions by teachers and scholars? I mean 
some method that will determine the amount given by each 
individual ?—H. S. L. 

As a rule, I rather discourage keeping definite account 
of the amount given by each scholar, or, at least, if such a 
record is kept, it ought not to be made public. It is de- 
sirable, however, to secure beforehand, if it can be done, 
a definite pledge from each teacher and scholar that he 
will contribute a certain amount each Sunday. This may 
be kept in a little book ruled for the purpose, 


Where can I get some printed helps on the evils of beer- 
drinking ?—A GROSSER KURFORST INQUIRER. 

If you will address Dr. W. F. Crafts, Reform Bureau, 206 
Pennsylvania Avonue, S. E., Washington, D.C., for a 
leaflet entitled ‘* Scientific Testimony on Beer,’’. you will 
receive an extract from a speech made by Senator J. H. 
Gallinger in 1g01. This is a telling document, and ought 
to be in the hands of all Sunday-school teachers when they 
come to teach the temperance lesson. The leaflet is sent 
free, but for 35 cents a hundred it will be sent direct to 
one hundred people whose names you will furnish, The 
money is simply for addressing and mailing. 





TORONTO, ONT.—What would you advise as the best rule 
to follow in regard to allowing scholars prizes for attendance ? 
If our scholars have been away in the summer, but have at- 
tended a Sunday-school, by bringing a note from the teacher, 
we have allowed it to count ; also’ to a scholar who has had a 
contagious disease. But we have felt that this rule has not 
been fair to some scholars, as has been the case with us where 
a boy's hand was in such a state that he was unable to leave 
his home.—R. L. H 

In earning the honors of the Sunday-school, it is only 
fair that scholars should not be allowed to suffer for what 
they cannot help. There is always the temptation to make 
the excuse of sickness, when perhaps the sickness was not 
severe enough to justify the excuse. Every such case 
should be settled upon its merits, and never passed upon 
until after a personal visit by the teacher or someone else. 
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FOR TEACHERS OF 
THE YOUNGER ONES 





How a Cradle Roll 
Won the Parents 


I was sitting in a lawyer’s office at Pine Bluff when a 
telephone repairer came in to work on the ’phone. The 
lawyer, who is a superintendent of a mission school, said, 
‘¢ Brother, where is Mrs. E——~-? We miss her at school 
to teach her boys.’’ 

He replied: ‘* I don’t suppose she will be back. We 
are to join the Second Presbyterian Church on Sunday,’ 

‘* What! aren’t you Methodists? What does this 
mean ?’’ ; 

‘No, we were nothing,—never made a profession, but 
have concluded to do so, and will have to go where our 
baby is. It belongs to a Cradle Roll there.” : 

Upon investigation, I found that Mrs. Wiggins of San 
Antonio, Texas, who was stopping there with her father’s 
family while her husband was on the Jerusalem Cruise, 
had organized a Cradle Roll in a little church with only 
thirteen members, with this result.—W. Fred Long, Little 
Rock, Arkansas. e 


Children of Theory and Children of Reality 


After long prayerful study of rea/ children, and vigilant, 
persistent observation of them, I find nothing so para- 
mount as the difference between bustling, fidgety, live 
children and the creations of theory which are found 
galore in religious literature--children of the unnatural 
‘*cant’® which is thrust into the mouths of theoretical 
babes and sucklings. 

A few days ago I selected a tale with one of those chil- 
dren in it, and read it very carefully to a real child, of 
identically the same age as that claimed in the tale. When 
I finished it, she looked up imploringly at me and said, 
‘* Now wead me a tale J tan understand, pease.’? There 
was the one of reality and the one of theory. Was not 
that a convincing verdict? It was unnatural—that is, out 
of ‘the plane of a child’s experiences and language, or the 
real child would have understood 

In a little children’s Sunday-school paper, recently, there 
was this child of theory: ‘A little boy of three and a half 
years ot age was playing on the floor with his toys. He 
laid them by, and went up to his mama and said, ‘I love 
Jesus.’ His mama laid down her work and asked him, 
*My son, why do you tove Jesus?’ ‘Because he died 
for me,’ the child answered. Now. children, this shows 
how a little boy or girl can love Jesus, and you ought to do 
the same.’”? Now 1 give an example of a real boy the 
same age I was sitting on his mother’s steps. He looked 
up into the blue twilight sky and asked his papa, who is 
a minister, ** What’s up dare?’’ His papa reverently ex- 
plained to the little fellow that God and Jesus were up 
there. To our astonishment he looked up and yelled as 
loud as his sturdy Jungs could, *‘ © Dod, tome down here ; 
I wants to see you!’’ and continued to mechanically re- 
peat it, hopping first on one foct and then on the other, 
showing it was an idle question of a restless little head, 
and his father’s solemn explanation carried no meaning 
whatever to him. The truth is that explanations of the in. 
finite must remain shadowy and indefinite if we would not 
degrade God tu the level of a bodily existence capable o: 
being located in space. 

I related the story of Elijah to a remarkably preco 
cious little girl of four. It seemed to fascinate her and 
she asked for it repeatedly. Some one else had cited Cin 
derella to her, When she came to me, two days later and 
asked me to tell her a tale, she could not recall the name 
ol Elijah, and 1 proceeded to mention over several, at 
which she shook her head and asked, ‘ Don’t you know 
the one of the fairy and the fire-chariot?’- ‘ Fairy”? had 
fastened itself in her mind as constituting wonderful hap- 
penings, so she at once applied the same conception to 
Elijah’s miraculous ascent as the converting of the pump- 
kin and mice into carriage and horses. I tested a new 
experiment to lift her mind up toward the infinite. 1 
pointed out the sun, moon, her pets, her own brown eyes, 
hands, etc., and had beautifully succeeded, I thought, in 
impressing the idea of God and his watch-care, and crea- 
tion of it all. In the nursery that night she changed her 
mood, and wished to tell me a tale, and here is, verbatim, 
what she said: ** There was a little dirl, and she tould do 
ebry thing Dod tould. She made the moon to shine, and 
the sun, too, made my eyes, my hands, ebry thing.” I 
saw that in her mind God meant merely a word like other 
words, along with the facts which I had enumerated, and 
she had reproduced, and her thoughts were incapable of 
lifting themselves up to the Creator back of them. In in- 
vesting a little girl with all the marvelous power of the 
Most High was evinced her inability to grasp it. 

1 wrote an incident for a child’s paper, of two brothers, 
one eleven and one two years of age. I stated facts in which 
the one of eleven rolled his baby brother in his carriage every 
Sunday to the Sunday-school, and held him in his lap wkile 
he recited his lesson. When the paper came out, imagine my 
surprise to find that the baby-boy had been turned into a girl 









(for reasons known only unto the editor himself) and three 
years had been clipped off the age of the one of eleven, 
Facts of breathing, live boys were changed, I suppose, to 
fit the strictly infantile paper, and parade remarkable good- 
ness in a child of very early age. Yet no sane mother 
would permit her baby to be wheeled upon the streets of a 
large city in the exclusive charge of a child eight years of 
age. That did not seem to figure in the story, neither 
truthful facts, so the ‘‘ child of theory’’ fitted into the pre- 
conceived religious groove of the paper. 

I related in the columns of this paper once an incident 
of a child of seven and a half, and gave verbatim her 
words, and where I met her, and was amazed at the in- 
quiries, from both sexes, if it was ‘‘sure enough.’’ I real- 
ized by that experience that unnatural children of theory 
had so monopolized our religious press that the public was 
incredulous and unbelieving when they were told of a 
real one. 

Children are quick and observing, and possess an ardent 
desire to please their elders, and repeat much, as does a 
parrot, without knowing its meaning, and we must not 
seize these flashes of apparent wisdom and use them as 
certainties of knowledge, when they may be simply the 
repetitions which they have picked up from their elders. 

One reason that more that is written does not reach chil- 
dren is the sage reflections of adult experience that are 
placed into baby lips. Instead of hewing to the line of 
perfect naturalness in child-life, the attempt is to parade 
abnormal children of theory before them for their emula- 
tion, which they can never emulate as long as they are 
just as God made them—sweet, restless fidgets, full of 
finite fancies about what they see and hear, and which 
they will, in due time, drop for the stronger things in soul, 
as well as in body and mind. 

Whoever seeks to help childhood by writing for it a story 
or incident, should make it of a real live, pulsating child, 
not a puppet of theory, nor an adult head on baby shoulders, 
Our Father will, in his ways that encircle human feet, teach 
them, in the coming years, the weightier things of life, 
without our overshadowing their young tender hearts with 
gruesome forewarnings awaiting their later paths.—-Z7da B, 
Robertson, Mobile, Ala. 


Three Important Teaching Hints 
Tell Them Stories 


In teaching, we sometimes find it difficult to make a les- 
son interesting to little children, They do not take readily 
to plain, naked Bible truths. They must be taught the 
truth through the medium of a story, and it is not always 
easy to find or make up one which will illustrate the point 
you wish to bring out. And I find it best to have the story 
of such a nature that the truth you wish to teach is so 
clearly emphasized throughout that there will be no neces 
sity for repeating the teaching afterwards. You see the 
children listening with breathless attention while the story 
lasts, but the moment you begin to moralize the interest is 
fled. It is better to ask them what they have learned from 
the parable. I often have them repeat it when I have 
finished, each child telling in turn one fact until the story 
is completed, This impresses it upon the memory. 


Get Them to Speak 

Draw the children out. Do not do all the talking your 
self, Let them feel that they are a help to you,— that we 
are all striving to learn more of God’s goodness to us, and 
of the way he would have us live. Then, too, by one of 
the laws of their nature, the law of self activity, we shall 
be developing them into self-helpful boys and girls. Of 
course, in every class there are the shy and sensitive ones, 
and sometimes it is very hard to get these to speak at all. 
It takes time and tact to deal with them. They need an 
abundance of love. And when you have succeeded in up- 
rooting that fear of you which they have when they first 
enter the class, and have gained their love and confidence 
instead, they will feel at home with you, and will begin to 
ask questions, Make much of what they say. Encourage 
them in every way possible. If they answer wrongly, or 
very wide of the mark, never ignore the answer. But if 
you cannot possibly take it up and make something out of 
it, say very gently, ‘* You did not hear me right, Mary,” 
or, ‘* You didn’t understand what I meant, dear,’’ and 
repeat the question in such a way that you are sure their 
answer will be right next time, 


Only One to Speak at a Time 

As regards attention, I do not allow any talking except 
to myself. I always treat the children as if they were little 
ladies and gentlemen (and most of them are), and if one 
begins to talk when I am talking I stop, thereby making 
them teel that it must be something very important they 
wish to say, that they would interrupt me thus, I kindly 
tell them to finish, and I will wait. Usually I do not have 
to wait. They straighten up with a smile, which means 
** Excuse me,’’ and order is restored.—Zissie E. Smith, 
Burford, Ontario. 


Keeping in Touch 
with the Homes 


I have thirty-two babies’ names on my Cradle Roll. 
When they are present, I place gold stars opposite their 
names’ on the roll, At Christmas, the baby whose name 
has the most stars receives a present. Once during the 
year I have our pastor come in, and we have a service of 
special music and other features, Our room is always 
filled at these exercises with the mothers and Cradle Roll 
babies. When any of the babies die, a bouquet of white 
flowers is placed in the cradle, and one sent to the parents. 
If possible, I have these flowers made to form a star. 
One time, after a child had died, I called on the mother, 
and she had appreciated the flowers so much that she had 
them preserved in alcohol.—A/rs. C. S. Wood, Williams- 
town, New Jersey. 
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Mrs. Barnes’s Question Box 


The International Primary and Junior Secretary, Mrs. J. W. 
Barnes, will conduct the Question Box for primary and junior 
teachers that appears in every third-of-the-month issue on this 
page. Questions on any problem of elementary Sunday-school 
work may be addressedto Mrs J. W Barnes, The Sunday School 
Times, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 





TOPEKA, KAN.--At what age would you plan to have the 
children use the Bible in the class ?—L. A. M. 

Just as soon as the children can read easily. Then, not 
to read the lesson in, but to become familiar with the 
books, and to find references or mark passages. In some. 
classes a little work can be done with eight-year-old chik 
dren, but systematic week-by-week work will not be satis- 
factory much before the pupils are nine years of age. 

EL Paso, TEX.—-‘Would you reward the children for atten- 
dance in the primary class ?—E. 

No; children of this age are dependent upon their par- 
ents, and their coming or staying is not always their own 
fault. A report sent monthly to the home will stimulate 
attendance, so will an honor roll, But in any case remem- 
ber the rule, ‘* Every child should be helped to excel him- 
self rather than his neighbor.’’ If the work of the school 
is kept up to the mark, the children will want to come, 

NORTH WALES, PA.—Is there any special way used to 
mark the death of a little Cradle Roll member ?—E. K. 

Aside from the personal letter of sympathy or the call 
which the teacher would naturally make, some schools 
have a flower placed ‘over the Cradle Roll frame in the 
Sunday-school room, The children soon learn what it 
is for, Afterward it is sent to the mother, One school 
always uses a rosebud for this purpose, but others use dif- 
ferent kinds, according to the season. Whatever is done, 
be careful that the whole school is impressed in a happy 
way, feeling that one of the little ones has gone to live 
with the heavenly Father. 


TOLEDO, OHIO.--I have been asked to give a paper on 
‘Plans for Review"’ at a Sunday-school convention. Will 
you please be kind enough to give me any suggestions, and 
— where I can obtain helps on such a subject ?—MIss 


Read Pease’s ‘* Normal Course ”’ (first year, 25 cents), 
or Hurlbut’s ‘* Normal Outlines ’’ (50 cents), on this sub- 
ject. Gregory’s ‘*Seven Laws of Teaching’’ (25 cents) has 
more in it on this subject, if you can procure it. These 
will give you the principles upon which to base your work. 
You do not state the age you are teaching, and this would 
naturally affect your plans. Remember that the review is 
a new view, and should be done almost wholly by the pupils, 
and not by the teacher. Previews of a quarter are neces- 
sary for the teacher, but should not be apparent to the 
pupil, so be careful that the preview is for the teacher, the 
review for the pupils. 


BROOKLINE, N. H.—I desire some information in regard to 
a beginners’ course of study wof along the line of the Inter- 
national Lessons, but a course teaching the general principles 
of religious truth. I have the impression that The Sunday 
School Times Co. publishes such a course.—E. M. P. 

There is a special course of lessons to cover two years, 
and which is intended to teach foundation truths, as 
you suggest. They are not arranged chronologically, but 
topically by themes. I think you would find them what 
you need, This outline only was prepared by a special 
committee, and the lessons are known as the ‘* Two Years’ 
International Course for Beginners.’’ The Sunday School 
Times Co, has prepared in book form the first year (50 cents). 
The American Baptist Publication Society, Philadelphia, 
is publishing the lessons monthly in The Baptist Teacher, 
being written by Miss F. M. Burton. The Pilgrim Press 
publishes Miss F. W. Danielson’s treatment of them in The 
Pilgrim Teacher, and The Westminster Press issues a 
Beginners’ Quarterly edited by Miss Marion Thomas. 
Samples would doubtless be sent you on application. 
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A Stone’s Testimony to the Old 
Testament— By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 


The Story of the Discovery of the Famous Moabite Stone, 
and its Faith-Strengthening Evidence on the History of Israel 
and Moab at the time of the present International Lessons. 


N THE toth of August, 1868, as the 
Rev. F. A. Klein, of the Church 
Missionary Society, was making 
a tour east of the Jordan, his at- 
tention was drawn by a friendly 
shaykh to a stone of black basalt 
in the vicinity of his tent, near 
the entrance of the ruined ancient 
Moabite town of Dibon. M. Cler- 
mont-Ganneau, of the French 
consulate at Jerusalem, had pre-¢ 

viously been informed of the existence of this stone, 

Information alse reached Captain Warren, of the Pales- 
tine Exploration Fund. While negotiations were in 
progress to secure the stone for some European mu- 

seum, it was broken in pieces by the Bed’ween of the 

vicinity, whe built a fire under it, and then poured cold 
water uponit. The fragments were distributed far and 
wide, to be used as amulets and charms. The motive 
for the destruction is not perfectly clear. It may have 
been superstition, it may have been jealousy over the 
division of the money they would have received for it. 

Fortunately, M. Clermont-Ganneau had secured 
two squeezes of the stone, made by two different 
Arabs, one squeeze being very complete; and Mr. 
Warren also secured a squeeze. Two large fragments 
of the stone and eighteen smaller fragments were 
afterward collected. Out of these, with the aid of 
the squeezes, a reconstruction was made, which is 
now in the Louvre in Paris. There are reproductions 
of it elsewhere, and photographic cuts are to be found 
in Bible dictionaries, Teachers’ Bibles, and works on 
exploration. Accounts of it, and translations, have 
been published by the score. 

If one were looking for instances to illustrate the 
inexactness of much of our boasted modern exactness 
in investigation, he might find them in plenty by 
collating the statements of distinguished scholars con- 
cerning the Moabite stone. I have five accounts 
open before me. They give three different measure- 
ments for the height of the stone, ranging from three 
feet six inches to three feet ten inches ; two measure- 
ments for the width,—namely, twenty-four and 
twenty-seven and a half inches; and four measure- 
ments for the thickness, ranging from thirteen inches 
and seventy-eight one hundredths to twenty-four 
inches. If there are differences in a matter so easy 
to settle as this, much more are there differences in 
the supplying of the text of the mutilated parts, and 
in translation and interpretation. 

We may be reasonably certain, however, as to the 
literary contents of the stone. It contains thirty-four 
horizontal lines. The words are separated by dots, 
but there is no separation of sentences or paragraphs. 

Mesha begins by introducing himself and his father 
(lines 1-3 a): 

**Jam Mesha the son of Chemosh,... King of , 
Moab, the Dibonite. My father reigned over Moab 
thirty years, and I reigned after my father.” 

Then he states the purpose of the writing. It is 
the dedicatory inscription of the ‘‘highplace’’ he has 
built (lines 3 6-4 a) : 

‘And I have made this highplace to Chemosh in 
Korkhah, a highplace of salvation, because he has 
saved me from all the invaders, and because he has 
made me to look upon all them that hated me."’ 

The phrase ‘‘ has made me to look upon”’ is the 
familiar biblical phrase which. is often translated, 

‘* caused me to see my desire upon."’ In lines 21-26 
is a description of the building of the sacred city of 
Korkhah. _Israelitish prisoners were employed in the 
work. The name signifies baldness. It does not 
appear as a proper name in the Bible, but perhaps is 
implied as a play on words in Isaiah 15:2. Perhaps 
Korkhah was the sacred quarter of Dibon, which 
seems to have been Mesha’'s capital. 

The remainder of the inscription recounts the 
exploits that constitute the ‘‘salvation’’ which Che- 
mosh has granted to Mesha. -1 believe they should be 
classified in five sections. I will translate the first 
section, and summarize the others. 

First, Mesha has delivered Moab from the long 
oppression of Omri and his dynasty (lines 4 4-9 a) : 

** Omri the king of Israel, he afflicted Moab many 
days, for Chemosh was angry with his land. And his 





son succeeded, and he also said, I will afflict Moab ; 
in my days he said[it}). And I have looked upon 
him and upon his house, while Israel has utterly per- 
ished forever. And Omri took possession of the land 
of Medeba, and Israel dwelt therein during his days, 
and half the days of his son, forty years; and Che- 
mosh restored it in my days.’ 

Second, Mesha says that he built Baal-meon and 
Kiriathaim (lines 9 4-10 a). 

Third, he has made three successful campaigns 
against Israel, severally capturing and disposing of 
Ataroth, Nebo, and Jahaz (lines 10 4-21 a). In this 
he is not rescuing Moabite cities from Israel, but con- 
ducting aggressive war. He says, for example, that 
‘*the men of Gad had dwelt in the land of Ataroth 

Srom of old’ (comp. Num. 32 : 3, 34), and that ‘* he 
king of Israel had built Ataroth for himself." He 
further says that he depopulated the city and im- 
ported other inhabitants into it. He gives somewhat 
similar details concerning Nebo and jahaz, 

Fourth, he gives an account of certain matters of 
internal administration, including the building of 
Korkhah and six other cities (lines 21 4-31 a). 

Fifth, he tells of great and successful fighting done 
at Horonaim (lines 31 4-34). 

This famous Moabite inscription contributes to the 
solution of many important problems of alphabetical 
writing, grammatical construction, comparative phi- 
lology. Further, it contains twenty-two biblical proper 
names, thereby giving reality and vividness to many 
passages in Numbers, Joshua, Isaiah, Jeremiah, and 
the other books, and throwing light upon their in- 
terpretation. In these ways it is more important than 
for the information it gives concerning the history of 
the times, but the latter is by no means insignificant. 

The Bible says that David reduced the Moabites 
and Ammonites, along with Edom to the. south and 
the Aramzans to the north, to the condition of tribu- 
tary nations, with Israelitish garrisons among them. 
How was it after the disruption? Did Moab and 
Ammon remain in subjection like Edom, or did they 
become independent like Damascus? The Bible does 
not answer this question. It says that’ Mesha re- 
belled some seventy-nine years after Solomon’ s death ; 
but how had it been in the earlier decades of that 
period? And the Moabite stone does not explicitly 
answer the question. It says, not that Omri subjugated 
Moab, but that he afflicted Moab. But the inference is 
commonly drawn, and is probably correct, that Moab 
was virtually independent during the years before Omri. 

In the twentieth chapter of 2 Chronicles we have 
an account of the invasion of Judah by Moab and 
Ammon and a horde of other peoples. Its apparent 
date indicates that it was a movement connected with 
the rebellion of Mesha against Israel. Many scholars 
regard it as the basis of the eighty-third Psalm. If 
they are correct, then the invasion was instigated by 
Assyria (Psa. 83:8), and exhibits the great empire 
as intriguing to divide and conquer the Mediterranean 
countries. Concerning this movement the Moabite 
stone gives us no information, 

In the third chapter of 2 Kings we have an account 
of the rebellion of Mesha, and of his being dreadfully 
defeated, in a single campaign, by the kings of Israel, 
Judah and Edom. A helpless degree of misappre- 
hension has arisen from superficially assuming that 
the events of this chapter are those of the Moabite 
stone. On this assumption, we have the two contra- 
dictory accounts of the two opposing parties. But, 
with a little care, any one can see that, though the 
general subject of the two accounts is the same, the 
specific events are entirely different. The exploits 
commemorated on the Moabite stone extended over 
many years, while those narrated in Kings were 
confined to a few days. There is nothing in the 

Moabite stone to prevent our thinking that Mesha 
was defeated in his first attempts to win independence 
precisely as the Bible accounts say that he was. 

The biblical numbers, after allowing for the years 
that are counted more than once, give a total of forty- 
five years*for Omri, Ahab, Ahaziah, and Jehoram, 
the first year and the last being fragmentary. The 

Moabite stone says that the occupation by Omri and 
his son (that is, his sons, his dynasty) lasted forty 
years. Whether you count the forty as.a round num- 
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ber or as exact, these numerals indicate that the 
period began very early in the reign of Omri, and 
ended not long before the overthrow of Jehoram by 
Jehu. We see at once that the successes commemo- 
rated on the Moabite stone begin several years later 
than the defeat recorded in Kings, since that was near 
the beginning of Jehoram’s reign. 

The Assyrian records tell us that Israel under Jehu 
became a tributary of Assyria. The Bible gives a 
gloomy picture of the cruelties of Hazael in Israel 
east of the Jordan at that date (2 Kings 10 : 32, 33), 
specifying ‘‘ Gilead and Bashan,'’ ‘‘ the Gadites, and 
the Reubenites, and the Manassites, from Aroer 
which is by the valley of Arnon.’’ Leaving out 
Bashan, this is precisely the geography of the Moabite 
stone, three of the proper names being the same with 
those on the stone. The Bible says that this state of 
things lasted several decades (2 Kings 13). It gives 
us a glimpse of Moabites participating in it (13 : 20- 
21). In the more prosperous times of Jehu’s great- 
grandson the Israelites were looking back with bitter- 
ness to the wrongs they had received from Moab and 
Ammon in co-operation with Syria (Amos I : 13 to 2 :3; 
comp. 1:3-4). They were ascribing to Ammon the same 
atrocities that are elsewhere ascribed to Hazael (1 : 13 ; 
comp. 2 Kings 8:12). Here is the true parallelism 
of events between the Bible and the Moabite stone. 
Moab became independent not long before the down- 
fall of the dynasty of Omri. This is not contradicted 
by the expression ‘‘half the days of his son,’’ for 
‘‘half’’ might indicate any division into two parts, 
no matter how uneven. Afterward Mesha, either 
independently or as an ally of Israel, ravaged such 
Israelite territory as was adjacent to his own. As he 
contemplated the tragic end of Omri's family, the 
submission of Israel to Assyria, and the devastations 
by Hazael and himself and others, no wonder that it 
seemed to him that Israel had ‘‘ utterly perished for- 
ever.’’ But Mesha was mistaken, like many another, 
when he prognosticated the final overthrow of Jeho- 
vah's people. 

AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 





How Bob’s Money Grew 


By Sally Campbell 


OB was tired. He was tired of everything. 
«I know what I'll do. I'll count my 
money.”’ 

He went into the shed, and pulled from under the 
kitchen steps a little broken-mouthed pitcher. This 
was his bank. Sitting down, he poured out the pile 
of pennies and nickels, and counted them. 

«« Fifty-six !'’ said Bob, in surprise. ‘‘ Maria,’’ he 
called, ‘‘how much is a tenth of fifty-six ?’’ 

«Five and some over,"’ answered Maria, 

«*Call it six.’ And he laid off six pennies. ‘Those 
are for missions or something else good.’’ He counted 
again. ‘‘ Fifty,—and there have to be sixty."" 

With ten more cents he could buy the book of beau 
tiful pictures in the window of Mr. Spocner’s store, 

‘*Bob, Bob!’’ cried Maria. ‘*Uncle Mat is 
driving in !"’ 

Bob was away like a flash. Maria had gone. All 
the family were in the lane when Timmie Bowles 
came. He had to walk around Bob’s money to go 
up the steps. He did not think anything about it at 
first, but after he had knocked and nobody had an- 
swered, and he felt the silence in the house, a queer 
look came into Timmie’s eyes. 

««Gran,’’ he muttered, ‘‘is awful sick. There isn’t 
a drop of medicine in her bottle, and there isn’t any 
money. Gran won't ask people for things, and she 
won't make debts. I don't know what to do.’’ 

Timmie knocked again with all his might. But 
nobody heard. He had his back to the broken- 
mouthed pitcher and the heap of coins, but he could 
see them plainly. And he could see Gran sitting by 
the fire, shivering under her blanket shawl 

** Bob doesn't care for that money. He leaves it 
where any tramp could get it. If’’— 

But Timmie did not finish. He caught up his 
milk-bucket and ran, and never stopped until he was 
halfway across the field. Then he sat down on a big 
rock. Gran herself could not have been shivering 
more than Timmie was. 
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‘«Gran would rather die,"’ whispered Timmie, 
‘‘than have a thief in the family, and—and I felt 
like being one,—I did." 

Timmie laid his head down on the careful patch 
which Gran had put in the knee of his knickerbocker 
It seemed as though he could never lift it up again. 

«« The Bowleses have always been honest. Every- 
body trusted them, and nobody got cheated. But 
now ’’— 

Poor Timmie ! 

‘*I don’t see how it happened. Gran says her 
folks don’t have much money, but all they do have 
they come by right. She says she likes that better 
than money. Every morning she tells God that she’s 
thankful for his care of us so long, and she supposes 
he will another day. But to-day he’’— 

Timmie lifted his head, and looked straight at the 
thin new moon. 

‘¢ To-day God did !’’ he cried. He laughed aloud 
in the big field, he felt so pleased and safe. ‘I 
didn’t touch a single penny,—God didn’t let me.’’ 

Back to the kitchen door went Timmie. Bob 
came running to answer his knock. The cows were 
not milked yet. Timmie must wait. So they sat 
down on the steps and talked. 

Timmie did not know how it happened, but soon 
he had told about his grandmother, and how much he 
was worried. 

Bob gathered up his money, and put it into his 
pocket. 

‘* How much does her medicine cost ?"’ he asked. 

‘* Fifty-five cents when she takes the bottle.’’ 

‘« Then I have enough for a bottle full. Come on, 
I'm going to buy it.”’ 

‘«Oh, no !"’ said Timmie, but his face grew bright. 

«* Yes,’’ said Bob, ‘‘she must have it."’ 

‘« But Gran won't let you ; she’s proud.’’ 

«« Yes, she will,"’ insisted Bob. ‘‘I'm her neigh- 
bor. Your neighbors help you. Come on,’’ 

When they got to Gran’s room Timmie lurked 
behind, but Bob walked in boldly. 

‘« It's too bad you feel sick, Mrs. Bowles,"’ he said. 
‘*] want to get some medicine for you in your bottle."’ 
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Gran tooked at him. 

‘© You can't,’’ she said. ‘‘I can't pay for it."’ 

«I'll pay,"’ said Bob, rattling the coins in his 
pocket. 

‘Who sent you here?’’ asked Gran Bowles. 

‘‘Nobody. Timmie felt so worried that I told him 
we'd go get your medicine. He was surprised. He 
said you wouldn't let me ; but you will,—won't you ?”’ 

Timmie crept closer to the door. 

Gran spoke very gently. 

‘*No, I couldn't let you do that,’’ shesaid. ‘I 
can’t take charity.”’ 

‘«« Father said once,"’ replied Bob, ‘‘ that you have 
been doing for different ones ever since he can re- 
member. I know it's true, for three separate times 
you gave me cookies when I went by. Twice they 
were hot. No other lady ever gave me cookies but you.”’ 

‘* Let me see,"’ said Gran Bowles, ‘‘ you are Trim- 
ble’s boy, —ain’t you ?”’ 

‘* Yes’ m,—Bob.”’ 

‘*Bob, eh ?’’ That's for your grandfather. You’ ve 
got his ways. He was the takingest young man in 
the county when I was a girl.’’ 

Bob had already spied the bottle. 
possession of it. 

‘«You' ll feel better,’’ he said, ‘‘ after you take your 
medicine.,"’ 

An hour later Bob sat once more on the kitchen 
steps. There was only one lonely penny in the 
broken-mouthed pitcher. He thought of the book in 
the shop window, and sighed once. . Then he thought 
of Gran Bowles, and of Timmie’s face when she had 
said that she felt ‘‘easier’’ already, and how she had 
put her hand on his own head, and said, ‘‘ Good-night, 
my good little neighbor. God bless you! You. cer- 
tainly favor your grandfather.”’ 

‘*I don't care,”’ said Bob, shaking the pitcher de- 
fiantly ; *‘ there was a fly-speck on the lid of that book 
when I looked last. And, anyway, I liked spending 
the money for Mrs. Bowles and Timmie, besides its 
being right. Six cents of it belonged to missions or 
something else good, anyway.”’ 

PRINCETON, N. J. 
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Child Study and the Sunday-School 


By Edward P. St. John, superintendent of the New York State Sunday-School Association 


IV. Our “ Junior” Boys and Girls ° 


HE period of prebubescence, or ‘‘ boyhood 
and girlhood,’’ lies between the substantial 
completion of the growth of the brain at 
about eight years of age, and the beginning 
of the changes that just precede puberty at 

about twelve years of age. In the average Sunday- 
school these children are thought of in a purely nega- 
tive way as ‘‘ too big for the primary class.’’ By the 
students of childhood and of education less has been 
written upon this period than upon any other, and 
the popular writers on child-training have ignored it 
almost wholly. Yet it has its peculiar characteristics, 
and offers its special opportunities, some of them very 
important. 

In contrast with the preceding stages, there seems 
now to be usually slow growth and good health, with 
marked bodily vigor. The brain is making very 
slight growth, but there are important changes in its 
organization, The association fibers, which connect 
the millions of brain-cells, are functioning rapidly, 
and the result is quickly seen in the child's intellec- 
tual life. 

Memory now becomes more active. Indeed, it is 
probable that in case of the person who does not be- 
come a trained student, these years form the period 
when memory is most receptive. Here is an obvious 
suggestion for the Sunday-school teacher. A genera- 
tion ago the instruction was almost all memory work ; 
now we have practically none in the average school. 
This, above others, is the time for such exercises. 
Such lessons for the junior department may well in- 
clude selected passages of Scripture, choice hymns, 
rules of conduct, and statements of fact that will aid 
in the understanding and use of the Bible. Such 
graded ‘‘supplemental’’ lessons are used in many 
schools, and most of the denominational and inter- 


Editor’s Note.—Mr. St. John is writing a series of six articles 
for The Sunday School Times, the first of which was pub- 
lished in the issue of May 14, the second in that of June 4, and 
the third in that of June25. Thisis the fourth. He is dealing 
with some of the most vital problems that confront every 
Sunday-school teacher. How to study the child, and what 
are the gains of such study, are questions that every teacher 
should consider, and answer definitely. 





denominational Sunday-school organizations furnish 
outlines of courses. 

In teaching these lessons the teacher should be 
sure that the child is not merely learning words by 
rote. The easiest way to assure ourselves that he 
really learns the lesson is to give the child the thought 
before he hears the language in which the truth is 
finally and formally stated. If we give a child words 
without explaining their meaning, the child is very 
likely to give them an entirely wrong interpretation. 
Most of the startling answers that children give when 
previous lessons are reviewed are evidences that here 
is a real danger. It is also true thai the memory of 
the words is facilitated if the child has grasped the 
thought that they carry, and so has logical associa- 
tions, as well as a mere succession of sounds. 


Contrasts with the Earlier Period 

Qne of the particulars in which this period differs 
greatly from the preceding one is in the development 
of the sense of reality and certainty. Nature applies 
the corrective to certain tendencies of early childhood, 
and the imaginative child becomes exceedingly mat- 
ter of fact. Now he commonly turns from the fairy- 
tale, and of every story asks, ‘‘Is it true?’’ If we 
use it only for purposes of illustration, it will carry 
more weight if we can answer ‘‘Yes.'’ The wise 
teacher will discard imaginative illustrations, and use 
those drawn from history, biography, science, and 
his own experiences. 

_ During the earlier period it is useless to attempt to 
give the child clear ideas of consecutive Bible history. 
We may ‘‘ hop, skip, and jump"’ as much as we please, 
provided we group our stories about certain truths or 
duties that we wish to teach, The primary teacher 
who details intervening events which are not essential 
to the understanding of the day's story wastes her 
time and confuses her pupils. But in the children of 
the junior department the historical sense has begun 
to develop, and, while the lessons should still be pre- 
sented largely in story form, the stories should be put 
in their chronological order and grouped in the great 
periods of history. Whether the International or 
most of the ‘‘ graded"’ courses are used, it is desirable 
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that outlines of the history, period by period, should 
be taught in supplemental lessons. And the ten-year- 
old child can master much more than most teachers 
realize, if the lessons are well constructed and properly 
taught. Most of the lessons on Bible history in the 
popular courses of normal lessons for Sunday-school 
teachers can be readily mastered by pupils of this age. 
Indeed, these ‘lessons in Dr. Hurlbut's ‘* Revised 
Normal Lessons"’ and ‘‘ Studies in the Four Gospels'’ 
are now being used for supplemental lessons in some 
junior departments. Better suited for the earlier years 
of this period are his ‘‘Bible Lesson Leaflets for 
Young People,’’ though the chronology needs re- 
vision. 

This, too, is the time for teaching the geography 
of Bible lands and the peculiar customs of Oriental 
peoples, the understanding of which is so essential if 
the book is to be read intelligently. The observant 
teacher knows that many children of this age read 
incessantly, and practically all with facility. The 
pupil may now be expected to use a lesson help and 
prepare in advance for the class exercise, The teacher 
should also be prepared to recommend from personal 
knowledge the best books in the Sunday-school or 
public library. 


The Most Selfish Period in the Child’s Life 

During the earlier period the child is governed 
chiefly by instincts which are strongly egoistic, but 
now he becomes consciously and deliberately selfish, 
—more so than at any other time. Acquisitiveness is 
very strong. More collections are made at this time 
than at eny other, and at first the impulse is to obtain 
and hoard as many objects as possible of the same 
kind. Now the boys begin to trade jackknives and 
drive hard bargains with each other. 

This tendency is God-given, and, while it does not 
furnish the highest motives, it does afford strong ones 
to which appeal may wisely be made. The use of 
rewards and punishments is now very effective, and 
those attached to God's laws influence strongly. In 
planning for this, rewards which may be obtained by 
all who reach a certain standard should be used in 
preference to prizes which can be obtained by only a 
few. These rewards may be books, pictures, etc., 
which have a teaching value in themselves, A higher 
appeal to related feelings is made by the use of various 
forms of honor rolls, badges, buttons, etc., which mark 
the recognition of faithfulness in some phase of the 
work of the school. In no other department of the 
school are these as effective as here. 

Feelings of rivalry are now strong. Most of the 
games of this period are competitive. Each one tries 
to excel all the others, and, if he wins, they lose. 
This impulse is natural, and is helpful in the develop- 
ment of character. Only as a child measures himself 
by another can he attain to a true humility or a healthy 
self-respect. This spirit may be guided toward its 
higher significance by leading the child to strive to 
excel his own record rather than that of another. 

The feeling of justice is now very strong, especially 
on the egoistic side. The boy who will not ‘play 
fair’’ is put out of the game. Not only must a pun- 
ishment be just, but it must be made to appear just 
to the child if it is to do its work. 


Marked [Influence of Adults 

The instinct of curiosity, strong through early child- 
hood, is still more important now, and the child is 
especially influenced by those who are older than 
himself. This affords special opportunities for moral 
education if we guard from evil associations and make 
the most of the personality of the teacher. Curiosity 
will also become an aid if rightly directed. 

Now utility counts. No longer is the child satis- 
fied with play that merely gives an outlet to energy. 
The boy says with contempt of his small brother's 
plaything, ‘It isn’t good for anything,’’ or ‘* You 
can’t do anything with that.’’ The teacher will find 
it worth while to show him that it pays to do right. 

The child now yields himself to the control of his 
superiors more readily than atany othertime. Earlier, 
he is the slave of inborn instincts ; later, his more 
fully developed personality asserts itself. Never do 
the «Thou shalts’’ and the ‘‘Thou shalt nots’ of 
the Bible count for more. The teacher should rouse 
and foster a deep respect for moral law. 


Special Opportunities of the Period 

With the teaching of regard for law, the formation 
and fostering of right habits probably affords the 
greatest special opportunity in moral education at 
this time. Promptness, cheerfulness, giving, church- 
attendance, Bible-reading, and prayer are a few of the 
habits that the teacher may aid in forming at this time. 

To the writer it seems that there is areal danger in 
some of the methods commonly used in the ‘* junior’’ 
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religious societies. Public leading in extemporaneous 
prayer and public ‘‘testimony’’ concerning the per- 
sonal religious experience is not natural at this age. 
It is readily secured, but this is due in the very large 
majority of cases to the strength of the imitative in- 
stinct, the strong influence of adults, the respect for 
the authority of those placed over them, and the de- 
sire to excel their fellows or shine in their leaders’ 
sight, rather tian to an inner impulse. This will 
come spontaneously a little later. Decision Day, 
which is so very helpful a little later, if wisely con- 
ducted, had best be postponed until that time, for 
similar reasons, which will appear more clearly in 
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subsequent articles. This is a period for impression, 
rather than expression. It is a time for forming right 
habits, but if we form a habit of speaking of feelings 
that are not really felt, it becomes a training in cant 
or hypocrisy. The child can be truly religious now, 
but his religion is not like that of the adult, or even 
of the adolescent. 

The practical application of all that has been pre- 
sented, and of much that has not been hinted at, may 
be summed up in one sentence—organize a junior de- 
partment, that you may do the best possible work for 
the children of this age. 

PRATTSBURG, N. Y. 
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On the Way to Jerusalem 


Sketches of the Pilgrimage to the World’s Fourth Sunday-School Convention 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull, Editor of The Sunday School Times 


Thirteenth Letter: Across the Mountains of Lebanon 


ar BRIGHT-EYED, handsome little 
' | Syrian boy, not over eight years old, 
straight as a ramrod, clad from neck 
to ankles in a long, graceful, striped 
gown, his little fez tilted well on the 
back of his black-haired head, walked 
7 up and down the platform of the Bey- 

rout railroad station, his keen black 
eyes evidently looking for some one, as we sat in our 
compartment early the next morning waiting for our 
train to carry us up the heights of the Lebanon range 
and beyond to Damascus. There was the life and 
bustle one finds at an American railroad station, but 
clothes and faces and talk were of the East. ' Before 
the train started, Mr. Sabra and Dr. Basiet, who were 
so generous as to give up the best part of three days 
to their American friends, and were accompanying us 
to Damascus, bought some of the appetizing seed- 
covered, circular, hollow bread as a bit of refreshment 
01 our way. The bread is not only circular, with an 
opening in the center, but it is like a large bubble, 
Leing hollow. When you buy it, the vender breaks 
a small hole in this bubble of bread, and pours inside 
a spoonful of relish something like our celery salt. 
‘Tearing off a bit of the bread, you dip it in the salt, 
and have a spicy and tempting mouthful. 

The train, of English or continental appearance, 
glided out from the station, and we saw a strip of deep 
blue Mediterranean sea, dark red soil, and setting off 
green fields, and the buff and white of the houses. Into 
a little stone Maronite church a priest in black gown, 
relieved by a touch of yellow, was carrying a lighted 
lamp. We left the city behind us, and now thou- 
sands of acres of olive trees in valley and plain swept 
below us into the sea. Steep hillsides were terraced 
with wall after wall of rough rock,—I counted forty- 
t.vo such terraces in a single hillside. 

A dozen miles or so east of Beyrout, on the 
slope of the great range known as Mount Lebanon, 
nestles the little village of Shweir, home of Dr. and 
Mrs. Ghosn-el-Howie, whose light from the Orient 
on the Sunday-schcol lessons enriches every issue of 
The Sunday School Times. The line of the railroad 
does not touch Shweir, so I was only able to see, 
from the train window, the general region where it 
lay. Not until ten days later, in Jerusalem, did I 
meet good Dr, Howie and his little daughter. 

The distance from Beyrout to Damascus is not 
more than seventy miles ; the time by train is nine 
and a half hours. We left about seven o'clock in the 
morning, and reached Damascus at half-past four that 
afternoon. The long time consumed is not entirely 
due to Oriental railroad methods and locomotives. 
The journey is across the backbone of the Lebanons, 
and is a feat of mountain climbing and engineering 
that reminds one of some of the railroads in Colorado, 
The grandeur of the mountain scenery we had in that 
all-day ride from the seacoast city of the new East to 
Genesis-old Damascus was as unexpected as it was 
impressive. The mountains of Lebanon, and, farther 
east, of Anti-Lebanon, are noble hills. 

Our various stopping-places gave us interesting 
glimpses of native life along the railroad. At Jem- 
hdr, as elsewhere, the food-venders plied their trade. 
Here we tried a different sort of bread, buying it in 
thin, flexible sheets like chamois skin, and with ita 
sort of sour goats’ milk, like American ‘‘ cottage 
cheese '’ or curds,—rather sharp in taste and not un- 
pleasant. A train guard's fezzed head appears at 
the window of our compartment, and our tickets and 














our friends’ newspaper passes are examined. The 
guard’s handsome, swarthy face and square shoulders 
—all we can see of him through our window—make 
a picturesque bit against the landscape. Then a 
Turkish police officer's head appears, and he says 
jokingly that were it not for Mr. Sabra he should 
wish to see our passport, but he does not want to 
hurt his feelings by asking for it. He courteously asks 
for my name, nods toward Mrs. Trumbull, —* your 
wife ?'’—writes down the names of all four of us, and 
passes on, © 

We had been riding in the cars for some time, 
when, in the far distance to the northwest, we had a 
last glimpse of Beyrout. Its whites and colors were 
touched out bright and gleaming in the sunlight, 
the blue sea shone beyond, and a strip of clear sky, 
topped by black clouds, hung overhead. 

Acre after acre of vineyards, bare and unleaved at 
that season, —early April, —the vines lying flat on the 
ground after the manner of the East, had been passed, 
when a snow-crowned mountain to the south stood 
out in white splendor. It was range-like, rather than 
a single peak, and it towered above its fellows. Eight 
days later, as ] reined in my horse on the hills of 
Samaria, near to the city of Samaria, far to the south, 
—south of Esdraelon, and Nazareth, and the Sea of 
Galilee,—I faced to the north, and there, pure white 
against the horizon, a good one hundred miles away, 
1 saw that same majestic mountain. It was Hermon. 
If we call the Holy Land the land where Christ's feet 
trod, that car-window view on our way to Damascus 
on Tuesday of Easter Week was our first sight of the 
Holy Land. For moreand more does it seem proba- 
ble that it was to Mount Hermon, isolated and undis- 
turbed in its lonely grandeur, that Jesus, burdened with 
the disciples’ failure to comprehend his mission and 
the spirit of self-crucifying service which must be his 
and theirs, took Peter, and James, and John, six days 
after they had come into the parts of Czsarea Philippi 
(a few miles south of Hermon), in order to receive there, 
before their eyes, the witness of the Law and the Proph- 
ets to his Messiahship, and the word of God himself 
in renewed acknowledgment of his Sonship. He 
‘«bringeth them up into a high mountain apart: and 
he was transfigured before them."’ 

At one point our train passed almost over a colleetion 
of low, flat, mud houses, much broader than they 
were high, the roofs of sod, and the walls of mud or 
clay, or in some cases of stone plastered with mud. 
A little further on, buffalo and oxen were feeding by 
farmhouses, and a donkey jogged by, laden with 
water jars, while a boy sat well back over the little 
beast’'s hind legs. A drove of swine we saw were 
peacefully free from the intrusion of any evil spirits. 

As our train neared the station at Ma‘allaka we 
heard an interesting and animated conversation in 
Arabic in the next compartment. ‘*There are some 
Syrians in that coach who are just returning to their 
old home in the mountains of Damascus after a visit 
to America,’’ said Mr. Sabra after overhearing their 
conversation. Sure enough ; and when the station 
was reached, what a home-coming it was! Our trav- 
elers alighted from the train, and the home folks were 
ready and waiting! Such a pandemonium of joyful 
salutation and laughing, exultant greetings! Two 
men and one woman had returned. One gray and 
grizzled old fellow was seized and kissed first on one 
cheek, then on the other, with ejaculations of delight 
over his safe return from the long and perilous jour- 
ney. A little Syrian tot, crying with bewilderment 
over all the noise and excitement, was picked up and 
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put on the shoulder of one of the stalwart men, his 
arms tight around him. It was as good as a Thanks- 
giving Day home-coming on a New England farm. 
Damascus and Massachusetts human nature and 
heart-love are just the same. 

At another station, Reyak, a group of young Bed’- 
ween men and boys gathered smilingly about us, and 
one of them made signs for me to take his picture, 
which I did. Their picturesque camel's hair robes, 
silken efie, and heavy black cords surmounting 
their heads, set off the natural beauty of their skin 
and hair and eyes. One young boy in particular had 
a smile of laughing eyes and gleamingly faultless 
teeth that would have made the reputation of any 
professional beauty of Paris or New York. 

And so the nine hours and a half passed all 
too quickly. This railroad has been built only a 
decade, and many a roadside watcher eyed our train 
curiously, Children in characteristic dress would 
wave and shout to us. Boys tending goats, and 
women washing clothes in the bed of a stream, 
stopped their work or turned to follow the steam and 
steel intruder with their eyes. Another police officer 
examined our passport critically, as the facts were ex- 
plained to him by Mr. Sabra. We had crossed the 
mountains known as Anti-Lebanon, and we came to 
a final stop in the largest and busiest station we 
had seen since seven that morning,—the terminal of 
our line, Damascus. 


* * * * * 


Through the streets of the oldest city in the world 
we were whirled in our carriages till we came along- 
side a stream, the river Barada, or the Abanah of the 
Old Testament (2 Kings 5 : 12). In an open field to 
the right, fifteen white tents, circular and cone-topped, 
were ranged in tidy order. A long narrow tent com- 
pleted the circle formed by the others. It was our 
first view of camp,—our movable home for the next 
ten days. 

To lift your tent flap and look in gives you a pleas- 
urable start. Great rainbow-colored characters in 
Moorish or Arabic figures, fantastic and weird, 
make a lurid wall-paper design different from any- 
thing ever seen at home. But it is a cozy effect, and 
it is not wall-paper, but substantial, heavy cotton, 
backed by the stout canvas of the outer tent. Two 
or three cot-beds of metal frame, a table holding 
tin wash-basins and pitchers, and the grassy floor 
covered by Oriental rugs, complete the furnish- 
ing of this luxurious tent home. We have time for 
but a look, leave our bags, carefully tagged with our 
own names, the name of our party, and our tent num- 
ber in Arabic and English, and start back into the 
city for a glimpse of its wonders. 

Tent number 8, with its hospitable glow of color 
and snug cot-beds, seemed very much like Héme as 
I returned to it that evening, tired out and chilly 
and longing for a taste of American-cooked food. It 
was certainly more homelike than the cheerless hotels, 
each with a gloomy, damp center court open to the 
sky, stone floors, dining-rooms dimly lighted by flick- 
ering kerosene lamps, and ‘‘ lounging room’’ adjoin- 
ing the court, equally damp and cheerless, through 
which my friends and I had wandered that evening 
in search of a place to dine. Genuine ‘‘ roughing 
it’’ one does not mind; but the pseudo comfort of a 
Damascus hotel is a thing to dread. 

Brightly burning candles on the wash-stand con- 
verted into writing desk lighted my evening labors as 
I worked out a ‘‘ Lesson Pilot’’ on my tent camp- 
stool late into the night. Dogs barked outside ; the 
sentries and dragomans were singing strange songs of 
the Orient, such as no American can imitate The 
brilliancy of the Syrian stars was not imagined. But 
dogs and sentries and stars were soon forgotten under 
the compelling spell of those comfortable cot-beds and 
the sleepy chill of the night air. 

At five-thirty next morning the ‘‘donkey band"’ 
exploded. It is more effectual than a Waterbury 
alarm clock. It is made of heavy bronze cowbells, 
or donkey bells, a steady thunderous beating of tin 
pans, and an occasional bray of the donkeys them- 
selves. The ‘‘ band”’ passes around the entire circle 
of the camp, missing no tent. You do not sleep 
through it. You dare not sleep after it, foy you know 
that the Damascus Overland Party waits for no one. 

Bags must be packed and left in the tents before 
going to breakfast. As we left the breakfast tent we 
saw why. Our sleeping tents were many of them 
down, baggage was being dumped into great canvas 
pack bags and bundled on to the backs of donkeys, 
and the general atmosphere of dismantling a country 
circus prevailed. At eleven that morning we were to 
begin our nine-days’ ride through the heart of Pales- 
tine. The best part of the pilgrimage was at hand. 
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OMRI AND AHAB 


1 Kings 16 : 23-33. (Read 1 Kings 15 : 25 to 16: 34.) Memory verses: 30-33 
Golden Text: Righteousness exalteth a nation: but sin is a reproach to any people.—Prov. 14 : 34. 











COMMON VERSION 


23 { In the thirty and first year of Asa king 
of Judah began Omri to reign over Israel, 
twelve years : six years reigned he in Tirzah. 

24 And he bought the hill Samaria of She- 
mer for two talents of silver, and built on the 
hill, and called the name of the city which he 
built, after the name of Shemer, owner of the 
hill, Samaria. 

25 § But Omri wrought evil in the eyes of 
the LORD, and did worse than all that were 
before him. 

26 For he walked in all the way of Jero- 
boam the son of Nebat, and ir his sin where- 
with he made Israel to sin, to provoke the 
LORD God of Israel to anger with their vani- 
ties. 

27 Now the rest of the acts of Omri which 
he did, and his might that he shewed, ave they 
not written in the book of the Chronicles of 
the kings of Israel ? 

28 So Omri slept with his fathers, and was 
buried in Samaria: and Ahab his son reigned 
in his stead. 


AMERICAN REVISION 


23 In the thirty and first year of Asa king of 
Judah began Omri to reign over Israel, and 
reigned twelve years: six years reigned he in 
Tirzah. 24 And he bought the hill ! Samaria 
of Shemer for two talents of silver; and he 
2 built on the hill, and called the name of the 
city which he built, after the name of Shemer, 
the owner of the hill, 'Samaria. 25 And 
Omri did that which was evil in the sight of 
Jehovah, and dealt wickedly above all that 
were before him. 26 For he walked in all the 
way of Jeroboam the son of Nebat, and in his 
sins wherewith he made Israel to sin, to pro- 
voke Jehovah, the God of Israel, to anger 
with their vanities. 27 Now the rest of the 
acts of Omri which he did, and his might that 
he showed, are they not written in the book of 
the chronicles of the kings of Israel? 28 So 
Omri slept with his fathers, and was buried in 
Samaria; and Ahab his son reigned in his 
stead. 


COMMON VERSION 


Asa king of Judah began Ahab the son of 
Omri to reign over Israel: and Ahab the son 
of Omri reigned over Israel in Samaria twenty 
and two years. 

30 And Ahab the son of Omri did evil in the 
sight of the LORD above all that were before 
him, 

31 And it came to pass, as if it had been a 
light thing for him to walk in the sins of Jero- 
boam the son of Nebat, that he took to wife 
Jezebel the daughter of Ethbaal king of the 
Zidonians, and went and served Baal, and 
worshipped him. 

32 And he reared up an altar for Baal in the 
house of Baal, which he had built in Samaria. 

33 And Ahab made a grove ; and Ahab did 
more to provoke the LORD God of Israel to 
anger than all the kings of Israel that were 
before him. 


1 Heb. Shomeron. 


AMERICAN REVISION 


king of Judah began Ahab the son of Omri to 
reign over Israel: and Ahab the son of Omri 
reigned over Israel in Samaria twenty and 
two years. 30 And Ahab the son of Omri did 
that which was evil in the sight of Jehovah 
above all that were before him. 31 And it 
came to pass, as if it had been a light thing 
for him to walk in the sins of Jeroboam the 
son of Nebat, that he took to wife ® Jezebel 
the daughter of Ethbaal king of the Sidonians, 
and went and served Baal, and worshipped 
him. 32 And he reared up an altar for Baal 
in the house of Baal, which he had built in 
Samaria. 33 And Ahab made the Asherah ; 
and Ahab did yet more to provoke Jehovah, 
the God of Israel, to anger than all the kings 
of Israel that were before him. 


2 Or, fortified the hill * Heb. J/zedel. 


PronunciaTion.~-Shemer, She’mer; Jeroboam, Jér-o-bd’am; Nebat, Né’/bat; Jezebel, Jéz’e-bél; 


Ethbaal, Eth’ba-al. 




























29 4 And in the thirty and eighth year of 


The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


vty HEN we see a man fall from the top of a 
five-story house we say the man is lost ; we 
say that before he has fallen a foot ; for 

the same principle that made him fall the one foot 

will make him complete the descent, by falling eighty 
or ninety feet. So that he is a dead man, or a lost 
man, from the very first.” Henry Drummond said 
that, as will be seen from Dr. Banks’ second para- 
graph. Was he right? Is it true that ‘‘sin ina 
human soul acts precisely in the same way” ; that 

‘‘ gradually, with gathering momentum, it sinks a 

man farther and farther from God, and lands him, 

by the sheer action of a natural law, in the hell of a 

neglected life.” Those are pretty strong words about 

sin. Are they true of all sin, every sin ? 

Refrain from expressing your own opinion, but 
suggest investigating the record of two of Israel's 
kings, and seeing whether it throws light on the 
answer. . 

In beginning your own home preparation you will 
have read carefully the fifteenth and sixteenth chap- 
ters of 1 Kings, thus keeping track of the progress of 

events in the two kingdoms, Israel and Judah, during 
the years that followed Rehoboam’s death. Pro- 
fessor Beecher’s first four paragraphs will help you 
in this. Dr, Dunning’s first paragraph will help you 
to understand what might otherwise seem the con- 
fused sequence of events in these chapters. Take a 
moment with your class to note what has been 
studied since Israel and Judah split, Jeroboam tc the 
north with ten tribes, Rehoboam south withtwo. We 
learned of Jeroboam's yet ee from Jehovah's plan 
by setting up images which were to represent Jeho- 
vah,—not really wrong, Jeroboam pretended, but 
just a little different Yom the old way; then we 
learned of two good kings of Judah, the southern 
kingdom: Asa, who did away with idols and trusted 
God in battle; Jehoshaphat, who instructed the people 
. worship and appointed righteous judges. 

n the meantime, what of the northern kingdom, 
and Jeroboam's successors? Dr. McLaren’s first 
paragraph tells it in afew words. 1 Kings 15 : 25— 
16: 22 tells the story a little more fully. Now you 
have linked the present lesson with what has gone 
before, and your class is ready for an intelligent view 
of the new material. 

The lesson tells us so briefly and so bluntly that 
Omri was worse than his predecessors, and Ahab 
was worst of all, that Dr. Dunning rightly cautions 
us on the danger of losing interest in these kings 
through a mere repetition of those statements. 
Therefore he shows, in his second and third para- 
graphs, how to ‘‘ clothe these wicked kings with some 
degree of personal interest.” By all means do as he 
Suggests, and use the facts he gives. Professor 
Sanders’ article will give you suggestions toward the 
same end,—the material achievements and human 
interest of these two kings. Professor Beecher's 
article on the Moabite Stone (page 396) shows how 
modern research throws light on those old times. A 
glimpse of the city of Tirzah as it appears to-day is 
given us in Mrs. Howie's opening paragraph. Why 
was Omri's newly built city, the capital of the na- 
tion, called Samaria? The Bible and Mrs. Howie's 
second paragraph answer this question. 

But after making out just as strong and attractive 
a picture as youcan of the powers and abilities and 


29 And in the thirty and eighth year of Asa 
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achievements of the kingly father and son, Omri and 
Ahab, turn the light on their failures, their sins. 
In a word, what was their great sin? (Idolatry,— 
abandoning Jehovah.) It locks as though the de- 
scent begun Jeroboam had kept right on, doesn't 
it? But Jocebeam did not abandon Jehovah. He 
said he wanted his people to worship Jehovah, but 
in a way triflingly different from the way Jehovah 
had ordered. He would not have admitted that he 
was sinning. The fall began unnoticed, and the 
king moved very slowly at first. Where did it end ? 
Rankest idolatry ; altar and temple of Baal at the 
national capital; the nation and capital wiped out 
(see Mrs. Howie’s last paragraph). 

It is the old story of the bad apples in the basket, 
used as an illustration by Mrs. Bryner in her open- 
ing paragraph. Jeroboam’s successors let the bad 
fruit remain, and they became far worse than he had 
been. Unrepented sin must become worse ; it can- 
not stand still or disappear. It never stops itself. 

For a terrible contrast with the able and powerful 
kings depicted in such historical facts as you have 
geen from Dunning and Sanders, see Dr. Mc- 

arcn’s article. Read the whole article through to 
yourself; it is a masterpiece of literature and spirit- 
ual insight. He gives us, as the Bible does, these 
two re condensed records ‘‘ cut down to the 
bonc.” That determined their real character, their 
final judgment? What determines ours? ‘‘ What 
ent the ashes of a burned out life] like a lump of 
solid metal that has been melted out of the huge 
heap of days and deeds that fed the fire? 7he man's 
relation to God.” 

Sin of any sort, the most trifling wrong-doing, has 
only one end if let alone: utter ruin for the person 
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whose itis. You cannot laugh down the scale pan 
that contains sins,—is Dr. Goss’ closing word. And 
the horror of the thing is this: once having sinned, 
we cannot put sin out of our lives; it grows, in- 
creases, overwhelms us at its own pleasure. How- 
ever slight the beginning of our sin, says Dr. Mc- 
Laren, the line has only to be continued (and no man 
can check it), and the distance between that line and 
the right will be the distance between heaven and 
hell. ‘* Let no man ir boy or girl] say: ‘ Thus far 
and no farther will I go.’ There isgno stopping at 
will on that course, any more than a man sliding 
down a steeply sloping sheet of smooth ice can pull 
himself up before he plunges over the edge into the 
abyss below.” 
as Drummond right? Is every sin like the be- 
ginning of a fall from a high building,—sure death ? 
ves ; so long as we think we can control it. There 
is no hope in us. But ‘* the blood of Jesus Christ his 
Son cleanseth us from all sin.” There is our hope. 
Christ can stop our fall. Hecan master the hope- 
less, downward, hell-ward force of sin. But it must be 
repented sin, sin turned from, fought with, struggled 
against, renounced in His strength. There must be 
no playing with sin ‘‘ for to-day; to-morrow will be 
time enough to give it up.” That is the kind of sin 
that never lets go. 
PHILADELPHIA, 
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The throne does not make the king. 
ad ‘ 
Difficult Points Explained 


By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 
How to Locate This Lesson 


LACE.—The land of Israel, but especially the c‘ty 
of Samaria, whose distinguished history begins 
here. 

Sources of Information.—1 Kings 16-22; 2 Kings 
I: 1; 3: 1-5; 8: 16-29; 9: 7-9, 25-29; 10: I-30; 21: 
3, 13; 2 Chronicles 18 : 1-34; 21: 6,13; 22: 2-8; Micah 
6: 16. Also the Moabite stone and the Assyrian 
records of the time of Shalmanezer II and later. 

Persons.—Omri and his son Ahab, probably the 
greatest of the kings of Northern Israel. This is im- 
plied ‘n the biblical records, though these are more 
occupied with their wickedness than with their great 
deeds. Jezebel, a type of a line of historical women, 
distinguished alike for beauty and ability and wick- 
edness. 

Events.—In the twenty-sixth year of Asa, Baasha 
was succeeded by his son Elah (1 Kings 16: 8). In 
the following year Elah was slain by Zimri, and he, 
in turn, by the veteran Omri (16 : 15-20; comp. 23, 
29). Tibni disputed Omri’s claims, apparently for 
four years, and then ‘‘ Tibni died and Omri reigned” 
(16: 22, 23). Already the enterprising Omri had 
strengthened himself by conquering Moab (2 Kings 
1:1; 3:4), for the Moabite stone says that Omri and 
his dynasty oppressed Moab forty years. He strength- 
ened himself in another direction, as we shall see, b 
marrying his son Ahab tothe Tyrian princess Jezebel. 
He sought strength in a third direction by forming 
closer relations with the kingdom of Judah. And in 
the combinations of the peoples on the Mediterranean 
to resist the invasions of Shalmanezer, Samaria and 
Damascus were rivals for the leadership. 

Time.—936-904 B.C., according to the apparent 




































































































value of the biblical numbers. By the Assyrian 
chronology as now commonly interpreted, the dates 
should be 885-853 B.C., though different scholars 
give them differently, the variations being based 
on conjectural modifications of the testimony. ‘The 
last lesson and the coming four lessons all fall within 
this term of years. 

Lignt on Puzzling Passages 

Verse 23.—T7he thirty and first year: This seems 
to be given as the date of the eee of the un- 
disputed reign of Omri, from the death of Tibni (16: 
21, 22).—Zwelve years: Closing with the thirty- 
eighth year of Asa (v. 29), and therefore beginning, 
if we count inclusively, with his twenty-seventh year, 
the year of the death of Elah and of Zimri (16: 10). 
We are toinfer that the years from the twenty-seventh 
to tine thirty-first are the years when Omri was king, 
but with his claim disputed by Tibni.—/a /irzah: 
Where his predecessors had reigned (14:17; 15 : 21, 
33; 16: 6, 8, 9, 15, 17). 

Verse 24.—TZhe hil/ Samaria; That part of the 
hill-country where Samaria is situated. There is 
nothing in the expression to indicate that Samaria 
is built cna single hill. The words Shemer and Sho- 
meron, Samaria, are from a stem that signifies to 
keep guard, so that the name is a suitable one for a 
fortified capital. 

Verses 25-28.--Dealt wickedly more than all that 
were before him: \n the following sentences nothing 
worse 1s charged against Omri than that he main- 
tained the bad institutions of Jeroboam. But he was 
responsible, as we shall see, for introducing Jezebel, 
and that accounts for the pre-eminence in evil here 
assigned him.—//#s might that he showed: This 
writer gives no details, but he is aware of the fact 
that Omri was a sovereign of prowess.— 7%e book of 
the chrenicles: Public archives, presumably, which 
were accessible to this author. 

Verses 29-31.—Adbove all that were before him: 
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Ahab was worse than even Omri.—He took to wife 
Jezebel; The date is important, and through inat- 
tention to it many confused statements are made. 
Ahab reigned twenty-two years (v. 29). Eleven or 
twelve years after his death (2 Kings 9: 29; comp. 
8 : 25, 26), Jezebel’s grandson Ahaziah came to the 
throne of Judah, being twenty-two years old. Aha- 
ziah was therefore born about the eleventh year of 
Ahab’s reign, and the marriage of his grandparents 
occurred a good many years before Ahab's reign be- 
gan, in the early years of U.nri.— Went and served 
Baal; The Tyrian Baal, as distinguished from the 
numerous ae Baals. Ahab and Jezebel made this 
the state religion. Apparently Omri had prevented 
the change in his lifetime. The three children of 
Ahab and Jezebel were all named for Jehovah, the 
names being Athaliah, Ahaziah, Joram, and this for- 
bids the idea that Omri and Ahab then contemplated 
the change to Baalism. 

Verses 32-33.—Details that aggravated the apos- 
tacy.—An altar for Baal in the house of Baal: 
Jeroboam’s house of high places had been bad 
enough, but here was something worse, namely, a 
national temple to a foreign god in the national cap- 
ital.— Made the asherah: An asherah is a wooden 
pillar beside an altar. It characterized the worship 
of all the Baals. Ahab seems to have made a very 
notable construction of this kind for his national altar 
of Baal, one which remained after the other insignia 
of Baal worship had vanished (2 Kings 13 : 6). ow- 
ever, the word may be a collective, equivalent to 
asherahs,--Did yet more to provoke Jehovah: This 
may be a reference to his persecutions of the proph- 
ets, and to such instances of public injustice as that 
of Naboth (1 Kings 21). 

AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
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Immorality has no hold on immortality. 
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_ The Record of Two Kings 


By Alexander 


EROBOAM'’S son and successor was killed by 
Baasha, Baasha’s son and successor was killed 
by Zimri, who reigned for a week, and then 

burned the palace and died in the flames. A strug- 
gle for the throne followed between Omri, the com- 
mander-in-chief, and Tibni. ‘‘ Tibni died and Omri 
reigned.” So, in fifty years, the kingdom that was 
to relieve Israel from oppression staggered through 
seas of blood, and four kings, or would-be kings, died 
by violence, 

Omri’s dynasty lasted about as long, namely, 
through the reigns of four kings, and was then swept 
away like the others, in blood and fire. The lesson 
gives a meager outline of the reigns of himself and his 
son Ahab, of which perhaps the meagerness is the most 
significant feature. The only fact told of the father 
is that he built Samaria, and his whole reign is 
summed up in the damning sentence that he walked 
in the way of Jeroboam. We learn from the Moabite 
stone that he waged successful war against that 
country, and that it was tributary to Israel for forty 
years. In Micah 6: 16, mention is made of the stat- 
utes of Omri, as if he had given edicts for idolatry. 
The reign of Ahab is similarly summarized. His 
marriage with Jezebel, and the flood of Baal worship 
which that let loose over the land, are told with hor- 


ror in preparation for Elijah’s appearance, like a dark. 


background that throws up a brilliant figure. 

The lessons to be drawn from these severely con- 
densed records, cut down to the bone, as it were, 
are plain. The first of them is, that; when a life is 
over, the one thing which lasts, or is worth thinking 
about, is the man’s relation to God and‘ his will. 
Here are twelve years’ reign in the one case, and 
twenty-two in the other, all boiled down, so to speak, 
into half a dozen sentences, and estimated according 
to one standard only. What has become of all the 
eager strife, the joys and sorrows, the hopes and 
fears, that burned so fiercely for awhile? All. died 
down into a handful of gray ashes. And what lies 
in‘them like a lump of solid metal that has been 
melted out of the huge heap of days and deeds that 
fed the fire? Zhe man's relation to God. That 
abides ; that is recorded; that determines everything 
else about him. Waving forests, that once had sun- 
shine pouring down on their green fronds, are repre- 
sentedin athin seam of coal. Our lives will all come 
down tothis at last. How did he stand towards God and 
his will is the final question that will be asked about 
each of us, and the answer to it is the only thing that 
concerns the dead—or the living either. Men write 
voluminous biographies of each other. How little 
their judgments matter to the dead men! Praise or 
blame are of equal indifference to them. But what 
matters is whether God will have to record of us 
what is recorded of these two wretched kings, or 
whether he will recognize that the main drift of our 
poor lives was to serve him and do his will. He was 
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a great scholar ; he made a huge fortune ; he rose 
to be president ; she was a noted beauty, a leader of 
fashion, a queen of society—what will all such epi- 
taphs be worth, if God’s finger carves silently below 
them, ‘‘ He did that which was evil in the sight of the 
Lord ?” 

Another lesson from these two reigns is the certain 
widening of the smallest departure from God. Jero- 
boam professed to retain the worship of Jehovah, and 
to introduce only a small alteration in setting upa 
symbol of him. He would vehemently have asserted 
that he was no idolater, and would have shuddered 
at the very notion of age down to the gods of the 
nations, but in less than fifty years a temple to the 
Sidonian Baal rose in Samaria, and his worship, with 
its foul sensuality, was corrupting all Israel. How- 
ever acute the angle of departure, the line has only 
to be prolonged, and the distance between it and 
that from which it diverged will be the distance be- 
tween heaven and hell. Let no man say: ‘‘ Thus 
far aud no farther will I go.” There is no stopping 
at will on that course, any more than a man sliding 
down a steeply sloping sheet of smooth ice can pull 
himself up Coleco he plunges over the edge into the 
abyss below. That is true as to all departures from 
God and his law, but it is ape sage f true as to every 
tampering with the spirituality of worship. Jero- 
boam's symbolism ted straight to Ahab’s unblushing 
pagan worship of the hideous Sidonian Baal. The 
craving for symbolical and sensuous accessories of 
worship, which is strong in most churches in this 
esthetic generation, is perilous. Material aids to 
worship there must be, so long as we are in the flesh, 
but the fewer and simpler they are the better, for 
they are aids which very swiftly become hindrances, 

Another lesson from Ahab's reign is the need of 
detachment from entangling alliances, if we would 
keep ourselves right with God. It was Israel's call- 
ing to be separate from the nations. It was Israel’s 
temptation either to mix with them or to keep aloof 
from them ‘in contempt and hatred. Ahab’s mar- 
riage with Jezebel was, no doubt, thought by his 
father a clever bit of policy, assuring them of an 
ally. But it flooded the nation with the cruel and 
lustful cult of Baal, and that finally ruined Ahab and 
his house. God's servants can never mingle them- 
selves with his enemies without harm, unless they 
mingle with them for the purpose of turning them 
into his servants. If we prefer the company of those 
who do not love Jesus, our love to him must be 
faint, and will soon be fainter. If Ahab takes Jeze- 
bel for his wife, Ahab will soon take Jezebel’s foul 
god for his god. 
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Good times cannot come when bad men are in 
power. 
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ntal Lesson-Lights 
==:---. By Mrs. Ghosn-el-Howie — “—- 


‘st IX Years REIGNED HE IN T1RzAH."—Modern 
Teiasir, twelve miles north of Shechem, thought 
mf some to be the site of Tirzah (considered 

doubtful by George Adam Smith) was, if the true site, 
a royal city before the children of Israel came to the 
country (Josh. 12 : 24), and is celebrated in Hebrew 
poetry for its beautiful surroundings (Song of Solo- 
mon 6: 4), and even now, with the unique Jordan 
valley east of it and the olive groves to the west, it is 
beautiful, notwithstanding the mean appearance of 
the unburned brick houses which compose the present 
poor hamlet. Traces of an ancient road which con- 
nected it with Shechem are unmistakable. Tombs 
cut in the rocks are numerous and remarkable. The 
old sepulchers are doubtless the tombs of some of 
the members of the three dynasties which preceded 
that of Omri. 

‘* AND CALLED THE NAME OF THE CITY... AFTER 
THE NAME OF SHEMER.”—A native Orientalist tells 
me that the naming of the city which Omri built 
after Shemer, who previously owned the hill, must 
have been a condition of the transfer of the property; 
for Orientals have always been what they are now, 
averse to selling property, and especially inherited 
property. They would rather keep it as dhicker 
(remembrance). Naboth risked and lost his life in 
holding to the ownership of his vineyard, but She- 
mer apparently agreed to a compromise which re- 
tained tor him the dhicker (1 Kings 16 : 24). 

‘* FoR HE WALKED IN ALL THE WAY OF JEROBOAM” 
(2 Kings 3:3; 15:24; 1 Kings 22: Sr gga nt 
(even of bad ways) are distasteful to Orientals. he 
first step is likely to decide the rest of the way,—for 
Americans as well as for Orientals. 

After a course of long, patient, and disagreeable in- 
quiry I know now the origin of the miraculous or sacred 
character of two trees. The owner of the first saw 
that passers-by were breaking its branches for one 
object or other, and, when nothing else could be done 
to protect it, he began to hang rags onit. Other 
people followed his example. Then it was said that 
supernatural phenomena were observed in the: tree. 
The second attained notoriety through the action of 
a wag or an adventurer, who hung rags on its 
branches, fastened a cocoanut shell to its trunk, de- 
posited a coin in it, and departed. Others followed 
in hanging more rags and depositing more coins (of 
small value), but the supernaturalism of both trees is 
now established, only less surely and less universally 
than that of the calves of Jeroboam, and the practical 
question is whether similar false steps are ever pos- 
sible in America, and whether the progressive West 
ever finds it the easiest thing to undo the mischief of 
former generations. 

AHAB THE Son oF Omri REIGNED OVER ISRAEL IN 
SaMaRIA TWENTY AND Two Years.”"”—The dhicker 
(remembrance) of both Shemer and Omri have per- 
ished, for the city in which Ahab reigned twenty-two 
years has been ae i ae The poor hamlet which 
approximately marks the site to-day is called Sebaste. 

he hill is nearly four hundred feet above the valley, 
and its slopes are planted with olives and vines, and 
even the prostrate and shattered columns, the ancient 
stones ‘* poured down the hill,” historians and arche- 
ologists say do not belong to the Samaria of Omri, 
but are the remains of the Sebaste of Herod. In any 
case, the desolate site answers with fearful correct- 

ness the descriptions of the prophets (Hos. 13 : 16; 

Mic. 1:6). Conder says, ‘‘Samaria,... before the 

invention of gunpowder, must have been almost im- 

pregnable.” But since the ‘‘invention”’ of sin all is 

pregnable except that which Christ defends, 

Suweir, Mr. Lespanon, SYRIA. 
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How to Illustrate the Lesson 


By Louis Albert Banks, D.D. 


Disease in a Nation 


IGHTEOUSNESS exalteth a nation; but sin ts 
areproachto ed people (Golden Text). Physi- 
cians used to make the sixty-third year of a man’s 

life a dangerous climacteric year to the human body, 
and the great statisticians of a hundred years ago 
argued that the five hundredth yéar of a nation was 
dangerous to the body ae and that beyond that a 
nation could not stand. A great writer once com- 
menting on this, said: ‘t Who hath discerned the fatal 
diseases of a kingdom ?—found out their critical days ? 
Do they wax weak and heavy, and old and shriveled, 
and pine away with years, as the body of man? No, 
they may flourish still and grow green ; they may 
continue as the days of heaven, and be as the sun 
before the Almighty, if his wrath be not provoked by 
their wickedness. It is not any divine aspect of the 
heavens, any malignant conjunction of stars and 
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lanets, but the people’s loose manners, ungracious 
ives, and enormous sins, which are both the chief 
cause and symptom of a nation’s sickness, and soon 
bring it to a fearful end and utter desolation.” 


A Lost Man 

For he walked in ali the way of Jeroboam the son 
of Nebat, and in his sins (v. 26). Professor Henry 
ened said : ‘‘ When we see a man fall from 
the top of a five-story house we say the man is lost. 
We say that before he has fallen a foot ; for the same 
principle that made him fall the one foot will un- 
doubtedly make him complete the descent, by fall- 
ing over eighty or ninety feet. So that he is a dead 
man, or a lost man, from the very first. The gravi- 
tation of sin in a human soul acts precisely in the 
same way. Gradually, with gathering momentum, 
it sinks a man farther and farther from God and 
righteousness, and lands him, by the sheer action of 
a natural law, in the hell of a eegnected life.” The 
saving power of Jesus Christ is the only force in the 
universe that can stop that downward course. 


Making Light of Sin 

And it came to pass, as jf it had been a light 
thing for him to walk in the sins of Jeroboam (v. 31). 
The eloquent Dr. Thomas Guthrie has this striking 
paragraph which is vividly illustrative : ‘‘ Transport 
yourself to such scenes as Hogarth painted. Here is 
a man in a damp, dark cell, seated on a heap of 
straw, and chained like a wild beast to the wall. 
Does he weep? Does he, as you look through the 
bars, entreat you to take pity on him, to loose his 
fetters, and let him go free? No. He smiles, sings, 
laughs,—the straw is a throne ; this bare cell a pal- 
ace ; these rough keepers obsequious courtiers ; and 
he himself a monarch, the happiest of mortals ; an 
object of envy to crowned kings. Strange and sad 
delusion! Yet,isthat man more beside himself who, 
with a soul formed for the purest enjoyments, de- 
lights in the lowest pleasures ; who, content with 
this r world, forgets heaven ; who, in love with 
sin, hugs his chains ; lying under the wrath of God, 
is merry ?” 


Danger in a Bad Wife 


He took to wife Jezebel the daughter of Ethbaal 
(v. 31). It was the advice of the Earl of Salisbury 
to his son that, as in a project of war, if foiled once 
by the enemy it would be very hard to recruit, so in 
the choice of a wife, to err but once is to be undone 
forever ; and the rather because, as in a lottery, 
there may be a hundred blanks drawn before one 

rize, many a bad wife may be made choice of be- 

ore one who may become a fit helper is so much as 

thought on. This advice is as good for young women 

as for young men, and Paul’s admonition not to be 

a aa yoked with unbelievers”’ is important for 
th, 
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‘ “ hat which works evil in man provokes anger in 
God. . 
Se . 


The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


ND he built on the hill (v. 24). There have been 
times when a hilltop was the only safe location 
for acity. I spent Decoration Day inside the 

walls of the famous Indian fortress called Fort 
Ancient, forty miles or more from Cincinnati. Enor- 
mous breastworks run round the crest of a high hill 
overlooking a beautiful valley. No one knows how 
old they are, but oak trees three feet in diameter are 
growing ontheirtop. Military experts says that sixty 
thousand men would have been required to defend 
the breastworks, they are of such vastsize. But their 
real strength lay in the precipitous slepes of the hill, 
Possibly some noble lives can be builded in valleys 
and swamps, but I long ago made up my mind that 
the only safe place to b ild a man’s life was at the 
top of a hill. ed rock for'a foundation lies in plain 
view. Enemies can be seen at a distance and thrown 
over the banks. And, besides, one’s influence goes a 
thousand times farther. ‘A city set on a hill can- 
not be hid.” I have an aversion to bog-trotters and 
cave-dwellers. Give me hilltop men. 

For he walked in all the way of Jeroboam the son 
of Nebat (vy. 26). What colossal and fascinating 
qualities of evil must have been in that Jeroboam ! 
For how many people he ‘set a pace” in life! He 
moved along line a great ship that draws everything 
in its wake. People followed him, drawn as by an 
Irresistible attraction. He possessed that most dan- 
gerous of all gifts,—the genius of making his vices 
attractive. Such are the men who most imperil the 
moral system. It is not the sot who makes drunken- 
ness disgusting of whom you need to be afraid, but of 
the man who transforms it into an “‘ accomplishment.” 
Beware of the Jeroboam who makes vice amusing or 
winsome ! There are such boys in every schoolyard, 
and others keep ‘‘ walking in their ways.” Some do 
it consciously, imitating their customs and manners 
purposely. Some are whirled along after them in 
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iteous weakness, like dust after a railroad train, 
nowingly, but irresistibly. If you are in the tow of 
any suc y sta eee I beseech you cut the line. 

0 provoke Jehovah... to anger (v. 26). Some 
people are very much averse to attributing to God 
the passions and emotions of a man, I, too, realize 
the dangers of anthropomorphism. But there is one 
danger greater than that. It is non-anthropomor- 
phism. To deny him those mental and moral charac- 
teristics which we know, is substantially to deny him 
any atall. To say that he is jealous or angry may 
be to misrepresent him, but also may not. here is 
certainly a phenomenon in nature which cannot be 
described in any other way than to say that God has 
been provoked to anger. We may refuse to try to 
describe it all, but if the attempt is made we must 
use this language or not any. 

To provoke Jehovah the God of Israel toanger with 
their vanities (v.26). In this respect at least God is 
like the highest type of man. He is provoked to anger 
by vanities as well as vices. Vanity is the old Latin 
word vanitas—emptiness. I should be almost as re- 
luctant to have Little Bill’s head have nothing at all 
in it as to have something bad, for the bad could be 
made good, while there is no way of making some- 
thing out of nothing. The vanities, the follies, the 
futilities, the trivialities, the sterilities of life,—these, 
too, are evils in the sight of God. 

As if it had been a light thing for him to walk in 
the sins of Jeroboam (v.31). One of the vices of all 
ages, but of youth especially, is to make light of 
serious things. When we minify immoral qualities, 
we commit a folly and a sin, ll evil is heavy. It 
is grievous ; it is offensive ; it weighs down. It is 
grave because of its gravity. Itis not a light thing, 
and you cannot make a light thing of it, ‘‘ to walk in 
the sins of Jeroboam.” All your wit and all your 
merriment will not detract a single ounce from the 
solemn and crushing weight of yourevil deeds. You 
cannot laugh down the scale pan that contains sins. 
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Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


AVE the words From Bad to Worse on the 
board as you begin the review. What kind of 
aman was Jeroboam? Bad. In what did his 

badness consist? Among other things, in that he 
led Israel astray in the matter of the worship of 
golden calves. Put down the word Bad. Who is 
the first of the two kings named in our lesson ? 
Omri. Was he better or worse than Jeroboam ? 
Worse, Put down that word. Name the second 
king in our lesson. Ahab. Was he better or worse 
than Omri? Worse. Put down the word Worst. 
Now draw the steps underneath these words. In 
what did Ahab’s great sin consist? How much bet- 
ter it would have been for Israel if these men had 
gone from good to better and best ! 

But sin always goes from bad to worse. Wipe out 
the words on the board (Bad, Worse, Worst). Give 
the Tenth Commandment. If, however, a man 
covets, he is bad. Put down the word ‘‘ covet” on 
the top step. Then it is but a step to stealing. Put 
down the word ‘‘ steal” on the second step, Then, 
what follows? ‘ Jail.” Put down that word. In 
the same way you may deal with the temperance 
question, putting down the words ‘* Drink,” ‘* Drunk- 
ard,” ‘‘Ruin.” Or you may deal with the question of 
anger, putting down the words ‘‘ Anger,” ‘‘ Hatred,” 
‘*Murder.” Of course these words must be drawn 
out of the school by oS fa questions betore 
they are put on the board. All this shows that the 
tendency of all evil is to grow until the boy who 
yields to temptation is ruined. Alas! that so many 
now in our Sunday-schools will fall before these 
temptations. Are you going to be one of them ? 





FROM BAD TO WORSE 
BAD 


WORSE 
WORST 
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Hymns and Psalms for This Lesson 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘‘ Bible Songs.’’) 


** Come, let us to the Lord ourGod."’ Psalm 2: 1-6. 


** Sinners, turn ; why will ye die?" (2: 1-4. 3: 1-4.) 

* God calling yet ! shallinothear?"” pyaim ar : 1-7 

‘Stand up, stand up for Jesus." (25 : 1-4. : 38 : 1-4) 

“If thou but suffer God to guide 
thee.”’ Psalm 47 : 1-3. 

“Ye servants of God, your Master (63:1, 2 99: 1-3) 
proclaim."’ Psalin 81 : 8-16. 

“Kingdoms and thrones to God (112:6-12. 166 : 1-7.) 
belong."’ Psalm 115 : 1-6. 

** Soldiers of Christ, arise !"’ (165 : 1-3. 231 : 1-3.) 
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The Lesson in Outline 
By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 


Some Results of a Nation's Forsaking God 
1. National Disorder : 
The people... divided into two parts (21, 22). 
Son o° Jeroboam... did Baasha slay (1 Kings 15 : 25 28). 
Son of Baasha... Zimri... smote him (1 Kings 16 : 8-10). 
Did Zimri reign seven days... and died (1 Kings 16 : 15-18). 
2. Growth in Wickedness : 
Omri... dealt wickedly above all... before him (25, 26). 
Ahab...did... evil... above all (30). 
Ahab did yet more to provoke Jehovah (33). 
Israel would none of me, ... I let them go (Psa. 81 : 11, 12). 
Taketh with himself seven othe: spirits (Matt. 12 : 45). 
Evil men... shall wax worse and worse (2 Tim, @ : 13). 
3- Evil Companionship : 
He took to wife Jezebel (31). 
Neither... make marriages with them (Deut. 7 : 3, 4). 
Not unequally yoked with unbelievers (2 Cor. 6 : 14, 15). 
No fellowship with .. . works of darkness (Eph. § : sa}. 
4- Superstition : 
Served Baal... reared up an altar (31, 32). 
Sorrows... that give... another god (Psa. 16 : 4). 
No strange god be in thee (Psa. 81 : 9). 
Professing . . . to be wise. . . became fools (Rom, 1 : 22, 23). 
God sendeth . . . should believe a lie (2 Thess. 2 : 11, 12). 
5. Contempt for God's Word : 
In his days did Hiel... build Jericho (34). 
Cursed be the man... buildeth this city (Josh. 6 : 26). 
Hated knowledge... would none of my counsel (Prov. 1: 


29, 30). 

Children that will not hear... Jehovah (Isa. 30 : 9). 
Corrupted in mind, reprobate (2 Tim. 3 : 8). 
6. The Judgment of God: 

Loss of... first-born... youngest son (34). 
Iniquity of. . . fathers upon the children (Exod. 20 : 5). 
Not hearken. . . will require it of him (Deut. 18 : 19). 
Despiseth the word bringeth destruction (Prov. 13 : 13). 
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The heavier our old load of sin, the lighter do new 
ones appear at their approach. 


% 
Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 


(Furnished by the International Bible Reading Association.) 


. . Omri and Ahab 
. . . A prediction 
. The wicked heart 
. . « Stubborn wickedness 

. Evil friendships forbidden 

. . A prophet's rebuke 
. . Sin known by God 


Monday.—1 Kings 16 : 23-33 .... 
Tuesday.—Deut. 31: 14-21 ....... 
Wednesday.—Jer. 17: 1I-lo. ...... 
Thursday.—Jer. 44: 1I-Io.... 
Friday.—2 Cor. 6: 11-18... . 
Saturday.— Micah 6: 8-16. 
Sunday.—Amosg:1I-lo..... 
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Law-breakers make poor law-makers. 


Graded Helps 


For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


General Thought: The Lord, our’God, is King. 
Seek ye the Lord. . 

Review Story : Asa and Jehoshaphat, Two Kings of 
Judah, Sought the Lord, and Helped their Peo- 
ple to “‘ Keep to the Right.” 

Lesson Story: In Contrast, Omri and Ahab, Two 
Kings of Israel, Worshiped Idols, and Led their 
People into Sin. 

Lesson Teaching: Righteousness, or Doing Right, 
Always Helps or Lifts Up, While Sim Drags 
Down. 

Golden Text: ‘‘ Righteousness Exalteth a Nation; 
but Sin is a Reproach to any People.” 








INTRODUCTION, 


One day Harry and his father went to the cellar to 
sort apples. His father said, ‘‘ Put all the bad ones 
into this basket, and we will throw them away.” 
Harry asked him, ‘‘ Why, if there was only a little 
bad?” Can you tell? ‘Yes, if the bad were left 
with the good, pretty soon all would be bad. Harry 
said, ‘‘ What makes the bad part spread so fast ?” 
His father answered, ‘‘ It is like the badness which 
gets into people’s hearts and lives, which we call 
sin. Unless it is taken away, it grows so fast that it 
spoils all the good.” What do we call the badness in 
the apple ? otten. Is that good for anything ? 
What do we call the badness in people's lives? Sin, 
Is that good for anything ? No, it only brings trouble, 
and grows worse and worse. 


REVIEW. 


Long ago, in different parts of tue same country 
far away, lived several kings. (Draw the map.) For 


a while one king had ruled the whole country, and God 
blessed the people ; then the kingdom was divided, 
with different kings in each part. Be the dividing 
to put away 


line.) Some trie 1 the sinful things 
































































































































that would spoil the people of their kingdom, and 
others let them grow. King Asa and his son Jehosha- 
hat were two good kings, who lived here in Jerusa- 
om and taught the people to ‘*keep to the right,” 
(Place right on the map.) When they found idols or 
other bad things that would spoil their people, they 
broke them or took them away (see previous pictures), 
and helped them to do right. Doing right we call 
righteousness, and it always helps or lifts up people 
or nations. Our Bible verse says, ** Righteousness 
exalteth a nation.” 
LEsson. 

At the same time, in this other kingdom, was a 
wicked king named Omri, who did not love God, and 
who did not help his people at all. In his country 
was a wonderful hill, from whose top could be seen 
the Great Sea miles away, also the snowy mountains 
and all the country round about. So Omri bought 
this hill for a lot of silver, and built a great my | called 
Samaria. As we traveled through the Holy Land a 
short time ago, we saw that very hill (see The Sunday 
School Times picture). It must have been very beau- 
tiful, yet Omri did not help the people to be good. 

When he died, his son Ahab became king, and he 
was worse than his father. Instead of taking away 
idols and other wicked things, he taught his people 
only evil. He married a wicked wife named Jezebel, 
who worshiped idols. Then, in Samaria, he built a 
house for her god Baal, and set up an altar, and 
taught the people to worship him. The people did 
as the king and his family taught them Ahab was 
the most wicked king they ever had, and led the peo- 
ple into every kind of sin, (Writeon the map.) Like 
the bad part of the apple, it spread so fast it was 
spoiling them all. Sin always does that. It spoils 
or drags down everybody. The other part of our 
Golden Text says, ‘‘ Sin is a reproach to any people.” 
So here in this land one part was trying to do (point 
to the words) right, and the a ee was growing 
wicked in sin. In which part would you rather live? 
Of course, for ‘‘ righteousness [doing right] exalts 
[or lifts up] a nation; but sin [doing wrong] is a re- 
proach to any people” (or drags them down). 

Suppose, instead of nation or people, we say boy 
or girl, would that be true? Yes, righteousness 
(doing right) helps any boy or girl, but sin (doing 
wrong) is a reproach to any boy or girl. Do you 
know you have a kingdom all yourown? (Draw a 
heart.) In every heart, at some time, sin will surely 
come. (Write sin as in figure 1.) We cannot always 





Fig eo 








a 
RIGHT 


tell how it comes, but we must not keep it there. It 





is like the weeds in the garden. They always start 
to grow with the good seeds, and if they are allowed 
to stay, they grow faster and stronger, and choke 
out the g seeds. ‘To save the good plants some- 
body must pull up the weeds. They do not die away 
by themselves. So in our hearts, when sin grows, it 
is so strong that we cannot get it out alone. We can 
ray Asa’'s prayer, ‘‘ Help us, O Lord, our God.” 
Ve can remember, too, what good — Jehoshaphat 
said, ‘‘ Deal courageously, and the Lord shall be with 
the good,” If we ask him, Jesus will come into our 
hearts to drive out the sin, and to help us to do right. 
(In the same heart, add enough letters to change it 
to ** Let Jesus in,’’ as in figure 2.) He taught us to 
ray, ‘‘ Forgive us our sins.” (In a plain, white 
eart the older children may write, ‘‘ Let Jesus in.’’) 
Peoria, IL. 
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It is better to be forever forgotten than to be 
famed for infamy. 


The Young Folks’ Class 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


HIS lesson takes us back a generation before the 
last one, and is a brief summary of the reigns of 
two kings of Israel. The history in the ks 

of Kings and Chronicles does not proceed in a 
chronological way, but in telling the stories of the 
two kingdoms, using various documents, goes for- 
ward and backward sometimes in the same chap- 
ter (comp. 1 Kings 15 : 16-22 with 27-30). It is not 
easy to keep the student from confusing the records 
in his own mind. Recall that in the last two lessons 
we were studying the history of two kings of Judah, 
—father and son, and now we consider two kings of 
Israel,—father and son. In Judah the royal line 
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continued from David and Solomon, Jehoshaphat 
being the great-grandson of Rehoboam. But in 
Israel the house of Jeroboam ended with the slaying 
of his son by Baasha (1 Kings 15: 28). Baasha’s 
house ended with the slaying of his son Elah in the 
midst of a drunken revel by Zimri, an officer of the 
army (1 Kings 16: 9,'ro). After one week’s reign, 
Zimri’s end came in self-destruction as he was be- 
sieged in the capital by the leader of the army, 
Omri, who, after four years of civil war, succeeded 
to the throne (comp, 1 Kings 16:15 with 16: 23). 
The single monotonous fact is reiterated in this les- 
son that Omri surpassed all his predecessors in wick- 
edness (v. 25), and that his son Ahab plunged to 
still lower depths of evil (v. 30). There is danger 
that teachers will dwell so much on this statement, 
often repeated in substance in these lessons, that it 
will lose its force. You must clothe these wicked 
kings with some degree of personal interest if you 
would impress the example of their evil doing on 
your pupils as a warning. Therefore study : 

The Reign of Omri. What can be said in his 
favor? He was popular with the army of Israel, 
which proclaimed him king, followed him to the capi- 
tal, and captured it (1 Kings 16: 16, 17). He was an 
able general, conquering his rival after four years of 
civil war (v. 22). He built the capital, Samaria, the 
only great city ever founded by a king of Israel 
(v. 24). His statesmanship is shown by the choice of 
this site, one of the most beautiful in all Palestine. 
Describe it. He took the nation after its long expe- 
rience of internal strife and revolution, gave it sta- 
bility, and founded a royal dynasty. e seems to 
have been no egotist, for he did not give his name to 
the new capital. But in the Assyrian inscriptions 
Samaria is always called the ‘‘ palace of Omri,” and 
the kingdom of Israel is called Omiriland. He seems 
to have defended it against the encroachments of 
powerful nations, and to have increased greatly its 
trade and wealth. The famous Moabite stone men- 
tions Omri as the captor of the whole land of Me- 
deba, which he held during his entire reign. Against 
these achievements place the record of his neglect of 
Jehovah, and his encouragement of idolatry (vs. 
25, 26). 

The Reign of Ahab. The writers of the books of 
Kings and Chronicles unqualifiedly condemn him, 

et their records witness to his kingly ability. He 

rought about peace between Israel and Judah, as 
was shown in the last lesson, after they had been at 
war ever since the division of the fenedom. He 
fought bravely against the king of Syria, who had 
far the greater army, vanquished him repeatedly, 
and recovered the cities which his father Omri had 
lost to Syria. (Read chapter 20), He seems to have 
repented of his evil deeds at one time so sincerely 
that Jehovah extended mercy to him, as Jehovah had 
before led his hosts to victory (1 Kings 20 : 13-28, 29). 
Yet over against all his achievements is set the rec- 
ord of his encouragement of Israel to idolatry, pro- 
moted most of all through his marriage to Jezebel, 
daughter of the king of Tyre and Sidon. An opinion, 
which may have been a marginal note introduced 
into the text, gives him a character worse than that 
of any other king of Israel or Judah (21: 25, 26). 


Suggestive Questions 


The Growth of the Northern Kingdom in the Reigns 
of Omri and Ahab. How long did these two kings 
reign? (1 Kings 16 : 23, 29.) What did Omri do to 
strengthen the kingdom ? (v. 24.) What was its 
situation ? (Isa. 28:1.) Where were the records of 
Omri’s vr preserved ? (1 Kings 16: 27.) What 
country did he conquer? Whom did Ahab marry? 
(v. 31.) What was the political advantage in that 
union? To whom did Ahab marry his daughter ? 
(2 Chron. 18:1; 21:6.) What was the political ad- 
vantage of that union? What kingdom did he con- 
quer ? (1 Kings 20: 26-30.) What evidence is there 
that he was a brave soldier? What evidence that 
he was an able ruler ? 

The Weaknesses of the Kingdom Created by Omri 
and Ahab. Whose example did they follow in reli- 
gious worship? (vs. 26, 31.) To whoan did Ahab 
build a temple in Samaria? (v. 32.) What else did 
he do to promote idol worship? (v. 33.) What com- 
mandment did they break? How did they treat the 
prophet of Jehovah? (1 Kings 19: 14.) hat was 
the final consequence to the nation? (2 Kings 17: 
15-18.) 

The Source of a Nation’s Strength. What insures 
the prosperity of a nation ? (Deut. 28 : 9-14.) How is 
its permanence secured? (Prov. 16:12.) Describe 
the perfect kingdom (Isa. 60 : 16-22), 

Boston. 
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The value of actual photographs illustrating the Sun- 
day-school lessons is no longer experimental. Thousands 
of teachers have eagerly used the series of pictures intro- 
duced this year for the first time by The Sunday School 
Times Co. The pictures for the Third Quarter, includ- 
ing some from photographs taken by Mr. Trumbull on 
his recent pilgrimage, are now ready. Ten cents for the 
set of 13 pictures. 
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For the Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


Omri and Ahab 


I, THe GeneRAL PREPARATION (1 Kings 16 . 8-34). 
{For each member of the Bible Class ! 

The rise of the house of Omri, the fourth of the 
Israelitish dynasties, was very sudden. Zimri con- 
spired against Elah and murdered him, but was in 
turn forced to commit suicide. Omri, the popular 
general of the army, was made king. 

Omri proved to be a shrewd and skilful sovereign. 
At least he selected for a new capital, Samaria, a 
site at once central, defensible, and attractive. It 
was on an ‘‘ oblong hill with along flat summit which 
rose in the midst of a wide valley encircled with hills, 
near the edge of the plain of Sharon, and six miles 
northwest of Shechem.” Here he built an almost 
impregnable city, which soon completely superseded 
the older capitals or shrines. 

There is some reason to think that Ahab, Omri’s 
son, brought about the alliance between Israel and 
Judah, and that the latter kingdom was dependent 
to some degree upon the former. Omri continued to 
be active in warfare, but with varying success. 
Against the Moabites, as we know from the famous 
Moabite stone, he was very successful, In his wars 
with Syria he lost ground (1 Kings 20 : 34). 

He negotiated an alliance with Pheenicia, cement- 
tng it by a marriage between Ahab, his son, and 
Jezebel, the daughter of Ethbaal. It was an act of 
policy and pride, regarded, no doubt, as a master- 
piece of statecraft, leading the way, as it did, to the 
union of the stronger nationalities against the Syrians 
and Assyrians. 

Ahab was a king of great ability. He humbled the 
pride of the Syrians, and compelled them to restore 
the cities they had conquered. In his days both king- 
doms were flourishing. But two great dangers gained 
headway which were portentous for disaster. The 
first one was of areligious character. Ahab was not 
really irreligious, as many facts prove, but he was 
swayed by political considerations. He made alli- 
ances, although one of them involved an official rec- 
ognition of the Tyrian Baal. Thus he introduced 
Baalism in such a way as to make a conflict certain. 
The second was political, and gave a color of justi- 
fication to the first. The Assyrian king, Shalman- 
eser II, was pursuing his way steadily southward. 
Damascus was fighting for its very existence against 
him. It would be Israel’s turn next. Ahab sent an 
army to the help of Benhadad at the battle of Karkar, 
near the Orontes in 854 B.C. 

Ahab’s career came at a time when destinies were 
being rapidly settled. 


I. REFERENCE LITERATURE, 


The Bible encyclopedias under the headings 
** Ahab,” ‘* Omri,"* ‘‘ Israel,” throw much light upon 
this period. Smith, ‘‘ History of Israel” (186-196), is 
full and clear, but Kent, ‘‘ Divided Kingdom” (§ 46- 
0), should be read as an antidote. They draw quite 
ifferent conclusions from the same facts. Farrar, 
‘First Kings ” (339-356), is very vivid and suggestive. 
In regard to the beginnings of Assyrian aggression 
see McCurdy, ‘‘ History, Prophecy, and the Monu- 
ments” (I, 206-209 ; 261-267). 
III. Questions ror Stupy AND DISscussIoNn. 


[To be allotted in advance, by the leader, for careful consideration 
to members of the class ] 


1. The Founding of the New Dynasty. (1.) How 
did Omri come to his throne, and by whose choice ? 
(2.) Were his qualities such as to justify the selection ? 

2. Omri's Moseures, (3.) How did his choice of 
a capital exhibit his judgment? (4.) What motive 
must have urged him to seek alliances with Phe- 
nicia, and possibly with Judah ? 

3. His Military and Religious Record. (5.) Are 
such passages as Micah 6:16 and 1 Kings 20 : 34 
decisive in revealing his weakness as a general and 
a religious leader ? 

4. Ahab’s Reign. (6.) Would the names which 
Ahab gave to his own children,—Ahaziah, Jehoram, 
Athaliah, Joash,—and his maintenance of a body of 
prophets at court, indicate that Ahab was a loyal 
worshiper of Jehovah? (7.) How did he come to 
permit the establishment of Baalism in Israel as a 
permitted religion ? 

5. The Distant Menace. (8.) What foreign dan- 
ger made important a union of the Palestinian states 
at this time? (9.) Does this evident danger explain 
Ahab’s readiness (1 Kings 20: 34) to forgive and re- 
lease the king of Syria ? 

6. Ahab as a Sovereign. (10.) How would we 
characterize his personality,—ambitious, nerveless, 
politic, resolute, self-sacrificing, or what ? 


IV. Some Leapinc THOUGHTS. 
|Fof general discussion under the direction of the leader.] 

A soldier makes a fine servant but a harsh master. 
Joshua and Omri may well be compared. 

Jehoshaphat and Ahab make another instructive 
contrast. Neither would be exempt from criticism ; 
both did much for their people. Which made the 
larger contribution ? 
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LESSON FOR JULY 31 





The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 





An Evening with Burmah and 


uly 31. 
yey Siam. Isa. 35 : I-10. 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


Mon.—Christ their head (Psa. 18 : 43, 44). 
TuES.—He will conquer (Psa. 44 : 3-7). 
WeED.—He will judge (Psa. 72 : 2-11). 
THuRS.—Above all kings (Psa. 89 : 27-37). 
FRI.—A ‘‘root of Jesse"’ (Isa, 11 : 10-12). 
SAT.— His messenger (Isa. 52 : 7-12). 











Tell of the beginning of missions in these 
countries. 

Mark on a map the missions there now. 

Give statistics of results and needs. 


These are the missionary statistics 
for Burmah and Siam, including Straits 
Settlements: 


Burman. Sram, 
Ordained men. ... 66 52 
Unordained men, .....- 7 26 
Missionaries’ wives. . .. .- - 7° 55 
Other missionary women. . . 59 3! 
Total foreign missionaries 202 164 
Native workers, both sexes. . 1,797 275 
Communicants ....... 3,420 4,557 
Adherents, not communicants. 91,1It 2,718 
Total native constituency. . . 134,53! 7,275 
Day schools . . 1.5 22 «+s 58 66 
Pupils insame. ...... . 16,578 2,166 
Higher institutions. ..... 41 8 
Students insame. ...... 444° 1,493 
Foreign male physicians . . . , 12 
Foreign women physicians . . 2 3 
Hospitals or dispensaries. . . 17 10 
Patients during year reported . 18, 869 


And here are some flesh-and-blood 
stories of the work from the itinerating 
experiences of the Rev. Dr. E. P. Dun- 
lap, of Bangkok, who travels about con- 
tinually on foot; or on an elephant, or 
on his mission boat the Kalamazoo: 

‘‘Our most interesting experience 
was that with a doctor in a large fishing 
village. He had been studying the 
Bible for years, had committed large 
portions of Scripture to memory, and 
told stories from the life of Jesus to his 
neighbors in a clear, attractive manner. 
We requested the doctor to express his 
views in writing, and he gave us a re- 
markable paper, telling us that he had 
learned these truths through the work 
of the Holy Spirit in his heart, and by 
reading God’s Word. The paper was 
composed without the aid of human 
teacher, and was entitled: 


SEVEN BAGS OF TREASURE. 

Precious treasure given to us by God, our 
Father, through the Holy Spirit. 

The first bag contains—Faith in and love 
for the true God. 

‘The second bag contains — Reception of 
all the words and commandments, great and 
small, including the Ten Commandments, 
given to all men by Jehovah. 

The third bag contains—Obedience to all 
the commandments and words, the most 
precious of which are those given by the Lord 

esus, 
j The fourth bag contains—Shame for and 
confession of all sin, and strong determination 
to avoid all sin. 

The fifth bag contains—Fear of all sin and 
a desire to avoid all sin because of love to God. 

The sixth bag contains — The abandoning 
of y sinful habits, whether of body, speech, or 
soul. 

The seventh bag contains— Wisdom ; pre- 
cious knowledge of the grace of the true God ; 
of his pure and holy will) The knowledge, 
too, that if we live according to his Word, 
we shall be conscious that the Holy Spirit 
dwells in our hearts, and shall know that the 
all-wise God is abl@Mo free us from all sin. 

We exhort all men who would escape this 
evil world and walk in the road to the su- 
premely happy country, to earnestly seek these 
seven bags of precious treasure."’ 


On another trip, Dr. Dunlap took with 
him the United States Minister, the 
Hon. Hamilton King, who is an earnest 
Christian man. 

‘One day, when preaching under a 
large shade tree on the seashore, — 
theme, ‘The mercy of God as mani- 
fested in creation and providence, es- 
eat in Jesus Christ our. Lord,’—I 
noticed one man who gave very close 
attention. His eyes were fixed upon 
the preacher, and his face evinced the 
deepest interest. After service we said 
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to him, ‘Did you ever hear the gospel 
before?’ He replied, ‘I never heard 
until now, and it’s the best news that I 


heard of our Father? 
heard of Jesus the Saviour?’ ‘No, this 
is the first time, and I want to hear 
more. I believe the things that you 
have said to-day.’ 
of the Gospel according to Luke, say- 
ing, ‘This book contains the precious 
stories of the life of Jesus. Take it and 
read it.’ That night he sat up almost 
all night to read it through. he fol- 
lowing morning he came again, more 
interested than ever. He related many 
of the stories that he had learned from 
Luke. He was given a copy of Mark. 
That night he read it savetaly, and the 
next morning called for more. He was 
hungering and thirsting for the truth. 
It was a joy to teach him. We then 
gave him a copy of the Acts of the 
Apostles. By the next day he had read 
it, and came to profess faith in Jesus, 
his determination being’ to give up all 
other forms of worship, and to worship 
the true God the remainder of his days, 
Through reading the Word he was truly 
converted to God, and he at once began 
to teach his family, his neighbors, and 
those under his authority. (He is an 
official.) Before leaving the island it 
was our privilege to baptize him. He 
seemed to be a happy, courageous Chris- 
tian, and has such a strong desire to 
study the Word of God that we hope he 
may thus be fitted to instruct others in 
the way of life.” ' 


Missionary exercises, or printed infor- 
mation to help in the construction of a 
missionary program for the Sunday- 
school, may be had of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions, 14 Beacon Street, Boston; the 
Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions, 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York; Execu- 
tive Committee of Presbyterian Mis- 
sions, Nashville, Tennessee ; Mission 
Board of the Reformed Church, 25 East 
22d Street; and The Domestic and For- 
eign Missionary Society of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, 281 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. 








Tuning a Physician 
He Got Out and Then in Tune 


If coffee*has you where your nerves 
demand it each morning, you have a 
wreck ahead sure. 

Think back for a year and notice how 
the sick spells grow on you instead of 
getting less. 

You are running into nervous prostra- 
tion or some fixed disease absolutel 
certain, and when it suddenly takes full 
— you will find nothing, abso- 
utely nothing, in drugs that will heal 
you. Nature demands penalty for the 
daily hurt to the nerve centers by coffee, 
and you must pay the full price. 

A physician of Cornwall, Ont., says of 
himself, ‘‘ For years coffee was to me 
what rum is to the toper, but I kept get- 
ting worse and worse in health. 

‘*I suffered from continuous nervous 
twitching, insomnia, restless, miserable 
nights, nerves all gone. Craving for cof- 
fee was intense but it put me lower and 
lower in health. Something must be 
done, so I tried leaving off the coffee, 
and using Postum Food Coffee. The 
first trial wife and I were both disgusted, 
for we were careless in brewing it, but 
we went carefully into the subject of pre- 
paring Postum, and found we had only 
allowed it to brew about five minutes, 
and that won’t make good Postum. So 
next time it was boiled fully fifteen. min- 
utes after boiling began, then served 
with good cream, and it was toothsome 
and delicious. That marked the begin- 
ning of my return to health. Now I 
sleep well, the old twitching has disap- 
peared, and in short I am well again. y 
good wife has also been much benefited 
by leaving off coffee, and using Postum 
Food Coffee. We have abandoned the 
old coffee for all time.” Name given by 


Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 





There’s a reason why so many intelli- 
gent people and physicians drink Postum 

|'in place of ordinary coffee. 

' Look in each package for the famous 
little book, ‘‘ The Road to Wellville.” 
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We gave him a copy | 
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six months expire. 
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THE SUNDAY ScHOOL TimEs Co. 
1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Enclosed you will find 25 cents, for which 
please send me The Sunday School Times 
for three months. 
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The amount may be sent in stamps, 
money order, coin, or by check. 


“ When I saw the great things offered to its readers fot 
another year, I wanted so much to have others share its 
blessing with me, that I sent for eight copies to distribute 
As a result, I send herewith a list of 
eight names for six months’ subscriptions. 
has but thirty-five members, this is pretty well, and I hope 
the paper will become a necessity in each family before the 
I get so much strength and comfort 


If there is one teacher in your Sunday-school who isn’t 
getting hold of the work by the handle, who has troubles that 
make the teaching hour a burden, won’t you help by per- 
suading that teacher to de helped? 
School Times can make all the difference between good work 
And poor work is so much harder than the 
It will be good work, and decidedly the right 
kind, to show a copy of The Sunday School Times to the 
teachers in your school who do not take it, and to help them 
by getting each one of them to send one of these blanks, with 
twenty-five cents. Will you do it,—now ? 


CUT THESE OUT 


They Want Others 
To Have It 


—those wide-awake teachers and superintendents who are 
taking The Sunday School Times. 
Chili Station, New York, writes enthusiastically : 


Mrs. Ellen S. Brown, of 


As our school 


A study of The Sunday 
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(Lesson for July 31) JULY 16, 1904 


Ghe Sunday School Times 


Philadelphia, July 16, 1904 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
** second-class matter ” 





So Wholesome! 
So Bright! 








| peret tate: 


Advertising Rates 


80 cents per line, or $11.20 per inch, each 
insertion (fourteen lines to the inch). For , 
detailed information, address The Religious 
Press Association, 901 Witherspoon Buiid- f 
ing, Philadelphia. 


Subscription Rates 


* The Sunday School Times is published 

weekly at the following rates, for either old or 

new subscribers, These rates include postage: 

Five or more copies, either to 

75 cts. separate addresses or in a pack- 

age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 
75 cents each, per year, 

Ss 1.00 One copy, or any number of 

e copies less than five, will be sent 

to separate addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 

s One free copy addi- 

Free Copies tional will So oheued 

for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 

75 cent rate. 











When you write it with a 
id 
Dixon's 


Eterno 


The Indelible Pencil that 
Writes Black and Copies Purple. 


Writing everlasting—the ome pencil 
for many uses. Sold by stationers, 
with or withont nickeled point pro- 
tector. Dizon's Penctl Guide, INDEXED 
BY VOCATIONS. tells you the right pen- 


THE MAYOR &% 
SPOTLESS TOWN 





This is the Mayor of Spotiess Town, 
The brightest man for miles around. 
The shining light of wisdom can 
Reflect from such a polished man, 
And so he says to high and low: 
*'The brightest use SAPOLIO."" 





Some one must direct the affairs of 
























the city. Equally important is the 
cleanliness of the smallest home in 
that ae If this can be accomplished 
by small exertion, at small expense, 
so much the better. A cake o 


SAPOLIO 


in the hands of a bright, active woman 
will keep a house clean enough for 
the Mayor to live in. 

The . ° rn you 


. CORNS ™,¢° get rid 


of can be removed by A 
Salve. Safe, quick, sure. No 
knife, pain, or danger. 15. at 
your druggist's or by mail. 
Giant Chemical Co., Philadelphia 


When answering advertisements mention thts paper. 




































Wrong Track 
Had To Switch 


Even tne most careful person is apt to 
get on the wrong track regarding food 
sometimes and has to switch over, 

When the right food is selected the 
host of ails that come from improper 
food and drink disappear, even where 
the trouble has been of lifelong standing. 





cil for your use. 


Dept. AC, JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO, Jersey City, N.2. 














Is there not a boy in your 
class who would like to earn 
a little money during vaca- 
tion? If there is, tell him to 
write to us for our terms to 
Agents for selling THE SUN- 
DAY SCHOOL TIMES FOUN- 
TAIN PEN.. A boy in West 
Virginia has just sent us a 
check for quite a respect- 
able sum for pens sold dur- 
ing the last few weeks. Our 
retail price is $1.50, but the 
pen is really a $2.50 pen. 
Fully guaranteed by us. Re- 
quenaile if nmbdt entirely satis- 
factory. Liberal commission 
to Agents. 

The Sunday School Times Co. 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 





Randolph-Macon 
Woman’s College 


' LYNOHBURG, VIRGINIA. 


= { : 
“The curriculum is in no whit inferior best 
for women in the U.8.”—Dr, J. L. ie cern 
The U. 8. Commissioner of Education classes this 
hirteen “A” 


. the t -— ‘or women 
- 8. Modern di and equipment, 
laboratories. Ample grounte. Mild a 


adie REGISTER 


address 


Four 
En- 
or ogue, 

















Mary Baldwin Seminary 


For Young Ladies. STAUNTON, VIRGINIA 
Term begins Sept. 8, 1904. In Shenandoah Valley of 
Virginia. 275 students from 26 states past session. 


Terms moderate, Enter any time. Send for catalog. 
Miss E. C. WEIMAR, Principal. 


CEDARVILLE COLLEGE 


Cedarville, Ohio. x1th year opens Sept. 13. Co- 
educational. odern courses. Literary societies. 
boratories. Athletics. No saloons. Total expense 











ae JUST PUBLISHED ! 








for year $135. Catalogue free. D. McKinney, Pres. 
Mercersbu 


Mercersburg Academy Yiercersburg, Pa. 


thorough habits of study, broad attainments, sound 
jud ment, and Christian manliness. Terms moderate. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday Schoot ‘Times will be sent to an 
countries embraced in the Universal! Postal 
the following rate, which includes postage : 

One or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rate, the 
paper to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 
subscribers. 

The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond the 
teme paid for, unless by special request. 

Enough copies any one issue of the paper to 
enable all the teachers of a school toexamine it, will 
be sent free, upon application. 

THE SuNDAY SCHOOL TimEs Co., Publishers, 


1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


of the 
nion at 

























If You Are Prudent 


Why not be insured, and save money at 
stime? Our new icy on the 
it plan is the r 
contract issued, and is meeting with 
eat favor. Our booklet, ‘‘ How and 
hy,” sent free on request, you will 
find interesting, and perhaps instructive. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
921-923-925 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


> 











ELASTIC STOCKINGS, ETC. 
RUSS Flavell Se” spanebnise 
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ress William Mann Irvine, Ph.D., President. 
DEGRE BIBLE COURSE AT HOME. Ask 


or a free sample lesson. Write C. J. Burton, 
Christian College, Oskaloosa, lowa. 


LYMYER a 3": 


CHURCH th rate caratocue 


ELLS. TELLS WHY. 
WRITE TO CINCINRATI BELL FOURDRY CO., CIRCINKATI, 0 


New Sayings 
of Jesus and 
Fragment of 
a Lost Gospel 


Discovered at Oxyrynchus 1903 


‘* From a child I was never strong, and 
had a capricious appetite, and I was 
allowed to eat whatever I fancied—rich 
cake, highly seasoned food, hot biscuit, 
etc.—so it was not surprising that my 
digestion was soon -out of order, and at 
the age of twenty-three I was on the 
verge of nervous prostration. I had no 
appetite, and as I had been losing 





HEN a man like H. 
Clay Trumbull can 

point definitely to the men 
who were his truest teach- 
ers, every young man can 
learn something from a 
study of those teachers, 
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strength (because I didn’t get he wear | 


ment in my daily food to repair the wear Board covers, 40c.; postage, sc. additional. CHIMES gy tage exceptional f his 

and tear on body and brain)I had no For poh, a and PEALS life De ‘Trumbull put Pn ) 
‘ e | x » ~ ne ~ . . ‘ 

reserve force to fall back on, lost flesh Oxford University Press, American Branch mesit ah Ae ol ond ie. Baltionove tua. a book character studies of > 


rapidly and no medicine helped me. 

‘* Then it was a wise physician ordered 
Grape-Nuts and cream, and saw to it that 
I gave this food (new to me) a proper 
trial, and it showed he knew what he was 
about, because I got better by bounds 
from the very first. That was in the sum- 
mer, and by winter I wasin better health 
than ever before in my life, had gained 
in flesh and weight, and felt like a new 
person altogether in mind as well as body, 
all due to nourishing and completely di. 
gestible food, Grape-Nuts. 

‘This happened three years ago, and 
never since then have I had any but per- 
fect health, for I stick to my Grape-Nuts 
food and cream, and still think it deli- 
cious. leatit every day. I never tire 
of this food, and can enjoy a saucer of 
Grape-Nuts and cream when nothing else 
satisfies my appetite and it’s surprising 
how sustained and strong a small saucer- 
ful will make one feel for hours."” Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


True food that carries one along and ve a. 


‘*there’s a reason.” 
days proves big things. 

Get the little book, ‘‘The Road to 
Wellville,” in each package. 








gt and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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Nelson’s 


Publish the 
American Standard 


Revised 
Bible 


It explains difficult or obscure passages 
and gives the meaning of the original 
better than any other transiation. 


Prices, 35¢. to $18.00 
Sold by booksellers, Catalogue free. 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
ST East 18th Street 

Now York City 


school music. 


workers. Free. 


Ask for descriptive pampaiet of 
OICE OF PRAISE, the creat new Sunday-school 
. r HALL-MACK CO., 1018-20 Arch St., 
Grape-Nuts ten Philadetphia; 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 


The Four-Track News 


About church and Sunday- 
i A pamphlet of 
great value to Sunday - school 
Send postal. 





THE, GEAVINE MERFELY BELL 


e most perfect, highest class bells in the world. 


Meneely & Co.. Waterviiet. West Troy P. U., N.Y. 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE 
fc passiculere: Ack. for catalogue 
Manager. 56 und sto Washing: 
ton Street, Boston, Mass. 


Send for FREE catalogue and list of 
2,000 churches now using our cups. 


Sanitary Communion Outfit Co., Dept. 23 Rochester, N.¥. 








Boston and Providence ‘‘BY SEA” _ 
Merchants’ and Miners’ ‘Trans. Co.'s steamships 
leave Kaltimore and Norfolk daily at 6 P.M. “ Finest 
coastwise trips in the world.” Send for tour book. 
W. P. Turner, G. P. A., Baltimore, Md. 





DISTINCTIVELY 








Soc: Stet GEMS OF SONG 


| 30c. postpaid. 


The Bigtow & Main Co., New York and Chicago 


An Illustrated Magazine of Travel. 50 cents a year; § cents a copy. 
Address G.H. Daniels, Publisher, Room 48 A, 7 E. 42d St., New York. 
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four whom he called his 
Four Religious Teachers, — 
Charles G. Finney, Elias R. 
Beadle, David Hawley, and 
Horace Bushnell. Each 
one of these men was a re- 
markable character. And 
how can one’s ideals be up- 
lifted better than by the 
study of great chagacters ? 
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“My Four Religious Teach- 
ers’’ is a book of 128 pages con- 
taining five full-page portraits, in- 
cluding one a the author as a 

oung man. Price, $1.00. t 

»oksellers, or mailed for this 
price by the Publishers. 


Tue Sunvay Scnoor Times Co. 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 
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Advertisers nowadays give close at- 
tention to mail orders—closer attention 
than you can often get at the counter. 














